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RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


From the European Magazine. 


THE SHIP OF THE DEAD. 


N the dreariest month of a dreary 
™ season, the ship Aurora sailed to- 
wards America from the Baltic with a 
small crew, composed of twenty German 
sailors, one female passenger and a boy, 
the wife and son of the commander, 
Eric Hermanwald; a man whose keen 
and fierce eye was almost the only inter- 
preter of his wishes to his seamen, who 
seldom heard him speak except in a 
strange compound of Saxon and Danish 
execrations, Gestures, furious grima- 
ces, and blows, were his usual eloquence, 
even to his wife and child, though this 
miserable wife seemed sinking under 
the hardships of a long voyage to a bit- 
terclimate. ‘I'hey soon terminated the 
struggles of a broken heart; and her 
body was given to the sea, without even 
a look from her husband or a tear from 
her darling boy, whose attention was 
fixed at that instant on a white bird 
which had fallen, exhausted by a long 
emigration, on the deck. Hesprang to 
catch it as it lay gasping and fluttering ; 
but a blow aimed atit by one of the 
crew in wantonness or cruelty, fell on 
his hand, and crushed it. His father, 
who had seen the act and the effect, lev- 
elled the offender at his feet, exclaiming 
in the Hanoverian dialect, which he had 
never beemheard to use before—* Dog! 
the blood which drops from that boy’s 
hand is the richest in thy country.”— 
“ More shall follow it,” said the surly 
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Saxon, putting his drawn knife sudden- 
ly into his own sleeve. The Captain, 
construing this movement into a threat 
of assassination, ordered him to be in- 
stantly and heavily ironed. No one 
hesitated to obey, and Sturm was drag- 
ged to the yard-arm to receive his pun- 
ishment ; but Hendrig, the commander’s 
son, leaped on his neck, and entreated 
pardon for the accidental blow he had 
received. Ether the caresses of his 
child, or the silent submission of the mu- 
tineer, relaxed Eric’s wrath, and he 
scornfully bade him thank Hendrig for 
his life. ‘ £ will owe it to'you, not to 
the boy,” said Sturm, turning his back—- 
‘“‘ | keep my accounts with men.” 

At the third watch of that night, while 
the vessel was sailing tranquilly, her 
Captain’s sleep was broken by a singu- 
lar noise. He roused himself, and 
found the door of his cabin barred 
against him. Eric’s frame was as vig- 
orous as his spirit, and seiZing his cut- 
iass and his pistols, he hurled the door 
from its hinges, and had mounted half 
the ladder with one step, when twenty 
knives and bludgeons assailed him. His 
desperate courage forced his way, and 
thrusting his pistol into the powder- 
room, he called on the mutineers to see 
him fire it, at the instant that Sturm’s 
knife entered his back and he fell dead. 
Sturm coldly put his foot on the body ; 
and seizing the boy, who ran shrieking 
to his father, said to his comrades, “ We 
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have closed accounts with the man— 
let me pay the child.” 

Seven or eight hours devoted to the 
maéness of intoxication, , buried nearly 
half the crew in sleep, while the rest 
disputed to whom they should give the 
authority they had usurped. Wasted 
provision, empty casks, and broken wea- 
pons, strewed the deck, when the stupi- 
fied ruffians awoke, and found them- 
selves driven far from their track. Cries 
and commands, which all made and 
none obeyed, occupied the time that 
might have retrieved their error. They 
were urged rapidly forward by a south- 
east wind into a latitude beyond their 
chart, while despair, hunger and the re- 
mains of delirious intemperance, rend- 
ered the crew frantic. Cold and fogs 
increased their sufferings and dismay, 
till a few biscuits and a small cask of 
fresh water were all that remained of 
their stock. These were soon consum- 
ed by two or three of the boldest despe- 
radoes, and quarrels produced by rage 
and frenzy saved nearly half the crew 
from the lingering tortures of famine. 
‘Fhose that survived assembled on the 
fifth day of their undirected course, to 
debate by what means they should 
avoid or delay their fate. Sturm pre- 
sided at this gloomy council, and the 
first proposition was to throw the or- 
phan-boy into the sea, and draw lots to 
decide what man should be sacrificed 
to preserve the rest a little longer. “J 
have a right to command once, at least,” 
said Sturm, laying his cutlass delibe- 
rately before him, and placing the half- 
starved and terrified child between his 
knees—“ I freed you from your captain, 
and now, without the mummery of 
drawing lots, I wiil free you from this 
useless boy, and myself of a trouble- 
some life. Give me one of the boats, a 
biscuit, and this child, and you may see 
what chance will do for you. I choose 
to die on land,” he added with a dead- 
ly smile, ‘for this boy’s father lies 
under the sea, and I could not rest 
there.”—-If any malice or craft lurked 
against bim in the minds of his three 
companions, his stern and resolute tone, 
and the assent he gave so readily to their 
savage selfishness, prevented any oppo- 
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sition. But one of these men, more 


shrewd or less human than the rest, © 


conceived that a speech in which such 
singular disregard of life was hinted, 
must conceal some sinister purpose, 
Seizing the cutlass, which Sturm had 
placed unguardedly out of his own 
grasp, he gave a signal which the confe- 
derates obeyed, and rolling Sturm with 
the dying child in a wide sail cloth, 
they threw him into the smallest boat, 
and launched it without oar or sail 
into the sea. As the current bore it 
from them, they saw the body of their 
captain rise breast high above the wa- 
ter, and follow his murderer erect till 
both were out of sight.* 

Sturm, framed for desperate efforts, 
and not yet subdued by hunger, soon 
released his arms and eyes from their 
covering, and found hislittle bark speed- 
ing towards an object dimly seen through 
the haze of those northern regions. 
When the distant object revealed itself 
more distinctly, Sturm perceived a ship 
whose bare mastsseemed whitened by 
the frost of this dismal climate. Neither 
sails nor tackle were discernible, but a 
few human figures were ranged on the 
forecastle, stiffening and bleaching in 
the wind. Whether it moyed by the 
force of the current, or from the steerage 
of invisible hands, Sturm dared not 
guess; and perhaps the dizziness of 
hunger increased the seeming motion 
of the object he gazed on. He saw, 
as he believed, the Ship of Death, which 
every seaman of the Baltic and Atlantic 
expects to behold when his death doom 
is certain. Suddenly it appeared to 
remain fixed, and Sturm felt his own 
boat drawn towards it with such hope- 
less horror as the Belgian culprit feels 
when he approaches, step by step, the 
deadly embrace of his executioner. 
Sturm’s iron heart sunk under this slow 
and freezing summons to death, and 
shrouding himself in the sail meant for 
his winding-sheet, he laid his head on 
the breast of the sleeping child, as if in 
a sanctuary, and closed his eyes. A 
violent concussion broke his trance, and 
the last instinct of nature enabled him 





* This circumstance often occurs when a drowned 
body has reached a state of putrefaction, 
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to grasp firmly the substance on which 
he was thrown. It was ice, but the 
strong agony of struggling life gave his 
hands sufficient power; and a few 
moments restored his intellect enough 
to direct him into a hollow or cove 
made by fragments of a broken glacier. 
There lay a human skeleton white and 
almost crystallized ; but beside it wasa 
shape which, notwithstanding its crust 
of congealed snow, resembled a sea- 
man’s bottle. Sturm broke it eagerly, 
and in the centre of a mass of ice, 
found about a cupfull of such potent 
spirits as recalled almost all the vigour 
and warmth of his heart, The child, 
muffled in the same sail-cloth which 
wrapped him, had shared his @scape, 
and was soon made to partake the 
cordial he had found. His boat lay 
shattered into splinters among the spikes 
of ice which had entangled it; and 
Sturm, ascending one, perceived that 
the ice-island he now trod on resembled 
the ribs and deck of a stately ship. A 
few columns of fantastic ice stood at 
unequal distances, in postures strangely 
resembling statues of shrouded men. 
Sturm trembled as he looked, and his 
bewildered imagination gave to one of 
them the features and form of him he 
had murdered. He sank on his knees, 
and remembering the awful office 
assigned by superstition to the Ship of 
Death, conceived himself selected to 
endure the weight of retributive justice. 
Fear, exhaustion, and the fumes of 
spirit too powerful for his weakened 
frame, produced the torpor which most 
resembles death, and oftenest precedes it 
in the midst of ice. He slept till awak- 
ened bya torch and the touch of an 
old man wrap in a fur cloak, with a 
gigantic Newfoundland dog by his 
side. 

“ Are there not two of you here ¢” 
said the old man, raising his lighted pine- 
branch, and looking round. Sturm 
replied by feebly raising the sail-cloth, 
and pointing to the boy, whose warmth, 
as he lay nestled in his breast, had 
probably preserved his life. “ That 
is well,” rejoined the stranger :—T wo 
nights ago I dreamed that five living 
creatures were in this ship of the dead : 
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—next night, I saw but-four; and this 
hour, my sleep shewed me only two, 
Therefore I came, for to-morrow would 
have been too late.” TheSaxon’s blood 
ran still colder, while this aged seer and 
his sons placed him in a cot made of 
bear-skins, and carried him as in a 
hammock towards a recess, where, 
stiffened in death on each side of a 
burning fir-trunk, he saw two of his 
comrades in postures such as our poet 
has imagined for two enemies expiri 
together in the darkness of the last day. 
The body of athird lay at somedistance, 
mangled as iteecemed by violence, The 
prophet’s family were inhabitants of a 
lonely creek on the coast of Labrador, 
not far from the isle of death; and 
Sturm suffered: them to convey him. 
with the helpless child to their little 
pinnace and hospitable hut, A few 
days spent under their bountiful and 
simple care, with the aid of such medi- 
caments as superstition sanctifies, gave 
strength and hope to the solitary sailor. 
¥et he became silent and melancholy, 
replied in few words to their questions 
respecting his shipwreck, and shunned 
all proposals to domesticate or ally 
himself with them, He worked dili- 
gently as a carpenter, and promised his 
aid in constructing a better boat. They 
furnished him with materials ; and after 
a year laboriously spent, he completed 
asix-oared cutter, and witnessed the 
jubilee which such an event produced, 
But on the morniog which followed 
their revel, the fishermen found their 
old boat, the provisions they had stowed 
in it, their guest, and his adopted son, 
gone for ever. 

Many years after. this adventure, 
Eric, Lord. of _Hermanwaid, and his 
young heir, re-appeared at their estate 
in the district of ee This travel- 
ler, better known to the world as the 
Chevalier Megret, was one of the few 
who stood beside the unfortunate 
Charles XII. at the siege of Frederic- 
shall, when he received the shot which 
ended his career; and Megret’s cele- 
brated words—“ the play 1s over—tet 
us begone,”—were still remembered k 
those who hated the traitor, though 
they loved the treason, Therefore he 
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had.quitted the associates and the scenes 
he then frequented, and the engineer 
Megret transformed himself into Baron 
Hermanwald, proprietor of the large 
estate and Mountain-House of Hein- 
niclishohe, from whence, after a short 
residence, he disappeared with his wife 
and only son, reporting among his 
neighbours and dependents, that his 
health required a visit to the South 
of Europe. Ten years had elapsed 
when he announced his return, and 
settled as a disconsolate widower and 
a professed misanthropist, in entire 
seclusion. No one sought to interrupt 
it; but his son, as he advanced to man- 
hood, shewed an uncontrollable genius 
for military affairs. He entered that 
celebrated regiment which Frederick 
the Great made his chief pride and de- 
light. Young Hermanwald’s fine person 
and nobledeportment, added to the pro- 
fessional skill he derived from his pater- 
nal tutor, entitled him to distinction in 
a corps soselect ; and he held a captain’s 
rank with such severe attention to dis- 
cipline as Frederick himself could not 
have excelled. Among the privates was 
a youth about the same age, of ad- 
mirable proportions, and very engaging 
countenance, which bore a comparison 
even with his young commander’s, and 
had been noticed by the King when on 
parade. Frederick’s humour for multi- 
plying and improving his favourite race 
is sufficiently well known, and the cir- 
cumstance now connected with my story 
is upon record in his history. Taking 
his usual morning ride without at- 
tendants, he saw a young Lithuanian 
peasant-girl, with the fine complexion 
and large stature peculiar to her pro- 
vince, gathering flax near his road. 
He called her, and writing a few lines 
on a slip of paper, bade her deliver it 
to Count Lieuwen at Konigsberg. The 
dollar which accompanied this com- 
mission, did not blind the girl’s pru- 
dence. She knew the keen blue eye 
and rapid gestures of her sovereign ; 

and when his horse was out of sight, 
delivered his pencilled billet and piece 
of silver to a decrepid old woman who 
assisted her labours in the flax-field. 
Honest Gotha received them with great 
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joy, and executed her task as speedily 
as she could. Count Lieuwen’s surprise 
when he opened the paper and looked 
on the porteress was extreme ; for the 
message was, “ Marry the bearer of 
these lines to Hendrig of the 4th in- 
stantly, and see the marriage performed 
yourself.” Lieuwen was colonel of the 
boasted regiment, and poor Hendrig 
obeyed his summons without any appre- 
hension of the lot prepared for him, 
till the Count, with a smothered smile, 
enquired if Gotha had any objection to 
the order, which he repeated to her. 
Her acquiescence, and the astonishment 
of his young subaltern, were too ridi- 
culous even for a Prussian officer’s dig- 
nity ; but the good dame, drawing Hen- 
drig aside, whispered in his ear, “ Sign 
the mock contract—it may save yor 
from a worse.”  Lieuwen laughed 
heartily, offered Hendrig two rix-dollars 
and a marriage-dinner to smooth the 
sacrifice which he knew his master’s 
temper too well to delay; and when 
Frederick saw his favourite troop drawn 
out, he enquired if the marriage had 
been duly celebrated. Lieuwen’s smile 
provoked his curiosity, and he ordered 
the new joined pair to stand before him, 
Kiven Frederick could not resist the 
ridiculous contrast; but presently chang- 
ing his mirth to anger, he ordered their 
union to be instantly dissolved. Count 
Lieuwen was no less surprised when 
Hendrig modestly, yet firmly, begged 
it might be permitted to remain valid. 
Frederick was more enraged than be- 
fore, and threatened him with an in- 
stant dismission from bis colours, “I 
am proud of them,” said the young 
soldier, “but much prouder of my 
wife.’—“ Thou art a silly fellow,” 

returned the King—“ and thy wife will 
punish thee better than J.” So saying, 
and turning or his heel with his own 
sly smile, he left the bridegroom to the 
ridicule of his comrades. No man 
understood the use of that powerful 
weapon better than the captain of the 
regiment, young Hermanwald ; and 
secretly envying his exquisite symmetry 
and natural grace, he did not disdain to 
use it against Hendrig. The bitter 
scoff which he levelled at him before 
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they quitted the parade, provoked the 
private soldier to reply, “If I was an 
officer, and your equal, I would answer 
you.” The regiment returned to its 
barracks, and on ‘the following morning 
Hendrig found a sealed commission 
lying on bis table, enclosed with these 
words from his captain—* I was mis- 
taken, and forgot myself. If you con- 
descend to remember and resent the 
affront, we are equals now, and the 
ramparts will serve for our private 
meeting at daybreak.” Hendrig did 
not neglect the appointment; and first 
putting his right-hand into the young 
offender’s, he returned him the com- 
mission with the other. “I believe 
you are right,” said the generous boy, 
“it ought to come from a better hand.” 
He said no more on the subject, merely 
returning Hendrig’s friendly gesture ; 
but a few days after, Frederick himself 
gave the colours into his hand, asking 
him if he had any other wish—“I do 
this to please myself,” added this king- 
ly soldier—“ I must do something 
more to gratify your new friend, Her- 
manwald.” Hendrig replied, that he 
could ask no greater honour than to 
serve by his side. 

From that moment an affecting and 
noble intimacy began between the 
young ensign and his seeming bene- 
factor, ‘The decrepit old matroa from 
whom it had sprung was never seen 
in public, and it was whispered that 
her husband gave her the largest part 
of his pay as the price of her quiet 
retirement. The first leave of absence 
was solicited by Hermanwald for him- 
self and his friend, that he might intro- 
duce him, ag he said, to the friendship 
and protection of his recluse father, 
Kric of Heinnichshohe. They set out 
together unattended, except by one per- 
son, to the Mountain-House, situated 
among the Hartz territories in Hanover. 
The sun was just rising above the hori- 
zon, and a few thick clouds were ga- 
thered on the pinnacles of the sur- 
rounding hills. As the travellers 
ascended a pile of granite rocks called 
the Tempelskanzel, they saw in the dis- 
tance before them, among volumes of 
white clouds which rolled like the bil- 
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lows of ahazy ocean, a semblance of 
aship with bare masts, and human 
figures scattered on the deck. Young 
Hermanwald saw his companion grow 
pale, and fix his eyes intently on the 
apparition, which gradually sunk and 
disappeared. ‘They pursued their way 
towards the Worm Mountains, con- 
versing on the Giant Spectre of the 
Broken, which for so many years has 
been the wonder of rustic Hanoverians, 
and the speculation of curious travel- 
lers. Hermanwald had wit and science; 
and he talked ingeniously on those de- 
ceptions of the atmosphere, and that 
morbid state of the brain, which, with- 
cut either prejudice or superstition, 
may combine to form certain images. 
“But,” said the person who accom 
panied their route, “‘ what was there in 
the sunbeam of the vapours to create 
the likeness of aship? We might have 
seen our own shadows on the Auchter- 
maunshohe, because, as learned men 
say, those clouds reflect them; but 
where were the masts and the ship’s 
crew ¢”—“T did not say I saw them,” 
said Hermanwald gravely, and Hendrig 
mused a long time before he answered. 
—‘ Perhaps [have read and thought 
too much on this subject, because I 
wished to find an excuse or a reason 
for my feelings. Both have been easily 
found, and it isno shame to say [I 
may be one of those who have been 
duped by the recollected images too 
strongly impressed, or-by the power 
which the eye possesses of presenting 
those images as if real. Cardan saw the 
apparition of a son he feared was in 
danger; and Dr. Denne saw the wife 
he loved so fondly passing through his 
room in Paris, with her long bair loose 
and her dead infant in ber arms, when 
both, in fact, were in London. These 
and all that we hear of familiar demons 
or warning ghosts, seem very reasona- 
bly referred by modern physicians to the 
eye’s creations, not to wilful delusion or 
imposture; the eye being aided and 
swayed by such images as possess or 
disease the brain.* No wonder, there- 


* The visions of Ben Jonson, of Tasso, and many 
others more ancient, seem to be of this class. ‘The 
first volumes of the “ Memoirs of Literature,” pab- 
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fore, if I saw, or thought I saw, the 
Ship of the Dead in that atmospheric 
mirror; or if I now imagine that I see 
in the river which runs beside us, the 
upright body of a man floating: half- 
raised above the water, and looking 
sternly at us.”—Hermanwald and his 
attendant paused, drawing back from 
Hendrig with surprise and horror— 
“‘There is no such spectre visible to 
your eyes,” continued the young man, 
smiling faintly—* but I have seen it in 
every flood and sea I have passed since 
my fifth year: and [ see the san:e man 
with his lank wet hair, his large scarred 
forehead, and his hammock sewn loosely 
round hisshoulders, moving by my side, 
whether [am on horseback or on foot, 


alone or in company; afd his glazed | 


eye seems fixed on me, as it fixes 
now.” 
They were now at the foot of a 
shelving eminence hung thickly with 
black pines, intertwined over the nar- 
row steps hewn between rocks which 
formed an ascent to the Mountain- 
House where the elder Hermanwald 
resided. <A strange chant, proceeding 
from uncouth voices, interrupted the 
travellers’ discourse, and they saw a 
few lean haglike figures creeping up 
the stony stairs, carrying vessels filled 
with water, and solacing their labour 
witha national ditty, according to the 
custom of their province. ‘“ Now,” 
said the young nobleman to lis com- 
panion, ‘if English theories are right, 
your spectre ought to be, not a drowned 
man with wet hair, but an industrious 
old dame in the shape of one of these ; 
for they resemble your wife, whose 
image has the...best right to be in your 
brain, if notin your heart.” And laugh- 
ing as he spoke, he entered his father’s 
portal followed by Hendrig and by one 
of these ancient women, who suddenly 
thrust herself between the gates, and 
entered with them. Surprised at such 





lished in 1714, contain very diverting instances; and 
Dr. Ferriar has collected some merry modern ones, 
especially the story ofa Highland lady, who possessed 
one half‘of a'gentleman’s ghost while her sister was 
visited by the other. Some ofthe Hanoverian rocks 
above mentioned, rudely resemble the ribs and stern 
of a ship, and thus might have produced the visionary 
Ship of the Dead. 
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audacity, young Hermanwald turned 
back to punish it, and recognised Hen- 
drig’s wife. His anger instantly seemed 
changed to mirth ; and mistaking the 
paleness of Hendrig’s countenance for 
an expression of chagrin and confusion, 
he gave scope to his frolic temper, and 
seizing the decrepit beldame’s hand 
with a mock air of profound respect, 
ushered her ceremoniously into the pre- 
sence-chamber, where the master of the 
Mountain-House waited for them. Al- 
ready acquainted with the comic ro- 
mance of Hendrig’s marriage, his son’s 
few arch words of affected introduction 
informed him how to receive the wrin- 
kled and deformed creature he called 
the young ensign’s bride. He rebuked 
his son’s mirth with a side look of dis- 
pleasure, and endeavoured to conciliate 
Hendrig by an air of serious courtesy to 
his strange follower. But his surprise 
was great when the withered and infirm 
woman, gathering her tattered cloak 
under her arm, and putting back its 
hood, shewed a grim bare head, and 
limbs of most masculine proportion. 
Stalking towards old Hermanwald, she 


‘stood erect before him, saying, in a 


voice which sounded as if from the 
depths of a vast cavernan—“ If thou art 
Eric of Heinnichshohe, who am [ ?”— 
The Lord of the Mountain-House was 
silent, and his son doubted whether 
he looked on a human shape or oa 
a spectre, such as the Giant of the 
Broken. After a moment’s pause, the 
stranger drew forth the sleeve of a 
blue uniform coat, its cuff red with 
stains of blood, and held it near old 
Hermanwald, but he did not appear 
to view it-with any feeling of surprise 
ordismay. ‘‘ You mean-to awe me 
with hints of murder,” said he, sud- 
denly assuming fierceness—“ but [ am 
no assassin— Eric of Heinnichshohe,— 
that is—myself, was cast upon the Ship 
of the Dead, and rescued by provi- 
dential incidents, My sou was withme, 
and we escaped from Labrador toge- 
ther:—the Aurora perished with all 
her freight and all ber crew ; though I, 
her commander, was exposed to the 
hazard of a boat without rigging, and 
returned ia safety.” Without changing 
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his aspect or his attitude, the pretended 
female fixed a ghastiy eye upon the 
impostor, and replied—* If thou hadst 
been Eric, thou wouldst have known 
Sturm the sailor, who threw his captain 
into the sea, and saw his body follow 
him even to the Ship of the Dead. And 
this boy well remembers that ship and 
that body, which have haunted us, 
sleeping and waking, till thisday. If 
thou wast Eric, thou wouldst have re- 
membered the coat-sleeve of the King, 
whose blood was shed in Eric’s pres- 
ence, when he who is now called Baron 
of Hermanwald was the engineer 
Megret. I have kept it as a holy relic, 
as an evidence of my truth, andas a 
means of obtaining justice. I killed my 
enemy, but his sou shall have restitu- 
tion.” 

And this singular man, whose wild 
yet nobie spirit had borne him through 
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every species of desolate danger and 
abject disguise, repeated this testimony 
to the Aulic tribunal of justice. To 
rescue Hendrig’s inheritance from an 
usurping impostor, he avowed the mur- 
der which would have subjected him 
to death himself, had not his judges 
pardoned his guilt to the father in con- 
sideration of his generous Jove for the 
son. And that son repaid the bene- 
ficence of his young commander by 
sharing his restored estates wieh him ; 
while Sturm spent his remaining life 
in deep repentance and visionary mu- 
sings on the Ship of the Dead. 

“ No wonder,” said the leader of our 
tale-telling conclave, ‘ that a, sailor 
should chusea sailor and a ship for 
his subjects Prepare yourselves for the 
legend, of a superstitious soldier-—the 
most prodigious, and perhaps the truest, 
as it is my last.” , * 
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From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


O* the 18th of May, a new tragedy, called 
the Carib Chief, written by Mr. Horace 
Twiss, was performed with unanimous ap- 
plause, and we deem it our duty to introduce 
a brief notice of ithere, as abold and judi- 
cious attempt to restore nature, trath, and 
probability, to the stage. Thescene is laid 
in Dominica, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and the story is founded in the conquest of 
that island ae the French. The manifold 
wrongs of Omreah, the Carib Chief, form vig- 
erous materials for tragedy. The murder of 
his wife inhis presence, and the loss of his 
infant daughter, amidst the destraction of his 
subjects and their dwellings, by fire and sword, 
had occurred sixteen years before, but they 
are kept alive and fresh in his breast up to the 
very moment of representation, by the seiz- 
wre of his dominions---by his having been sold 
asa slave, anda price set uponhis head. 
These accumulated tnjuriesare brought, with 
unimpaired dramatic force, before the audi- 
ence ; and Omreah himself, enters upon the 
stage with all the burning vehemence of his 
passions inaction; he —e into view like 
a wild beast hunted by his lurking enemies, 
eager to obtain the reward for his blood. 


Brancho. See !|—— 
What murd’rous spies are those?—two Frenchmen, 
lured 
By the proclaim’d reward.—Oh, save him ! save him 
(Brancho rushes teward the spot where Omreah is 
supposed to be attacked, and begins to climb the 
rocks. The clashing of swords is heard.} 


Logamah He turns!—they strike!—he fights !— 
he warms !—he rages ! 


The foremost is disarmed—Omreah grasps 
And hurls him down the gulph !—— 


Brancho. (stopping in his ascent.) His fellow flies» 
And leaves the prince in safety ! 
Omreah. (without.) Chase the villain— 
Quick !—let him not eseape to tell the tale 
Of our approach—quick—follow !—— 
Enter Omreah, not recognising them,and rushing 
wildly on, as if against an enemy. 
More assassins !—— 
What ho, there !—to the rescue! 
[Recovering himself, andrecognixing Brancho and 
Leogamah.) 
Pardon, friends ! 
I’m chased, and hunted, till my dizzy sight 
Scarce knows its office. Twice within these six hours 
Have I eseaped the European bloodhounds 
Montalbert baits against me. 
Brancho, Thank the Gods! 


The brave attempts of this injured chief to 
avenge his own wrongs and those of his coun- 
try constitute the principal ground work of 
the plot. The discovery of the French com- 
mander’s rfidious imprisonment of his 
friend, Trefusis, an English officer, in order, 
by spreading a report of his death in battle,to 
obtain the hand of his affianced bride, Clau- 
dina, forms an interesting under plot, happi- 
ly connected withthe principal. Claudina 
isa Carib, who had been saved by Montalbert, 
when an infant, from the sword of a French 
soldier, amidst the slaughter of her kindred. 
He had educated her carefully, and, after 
having consented to her marriage with Tref- 
usis, had fallen in love with her himself, and 
by working on her gratitude, deceived her 
into a marriage, in the belief that her intend- 
ed husband was two years in the grave. The 
discovery of these perfidies by Trefusis and 
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Claudina, is hapily brought about and depic- 
ted with much genuine nature, The natural 
feelings of Kathelrade, a Carib, the foster 
mother of Montalbert, are an important in- 
strument in producing the catastrophe. After 
Claudina, as the wife of Montalbert, in the 
untaught spirit of retributive justice, had re- 
ceived, by Omreah’s orders, the stroke of 
death at the aliar; the unhappy chief discov- 
ers, by a gold chain, which line from her 
neck, that the victim whom he had just sacri- 
ficed to the manes of his wife, is his daughter, 
that infant whom he had supposed put to death 
by the French soldiers, sixteen years before : 
she confirms this, and dies in his embrace. 
Omreah, disappointed of his revenge on 
Montalbert, and taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish soldiers, stabs himself, ejaculating cur- 
ses on the oppressor of his race. We need 
not add, that this story is founded in probabil- 
ity. The circumstances are ingeniously 
contrived and flow out of each other, without 
constraint or interruption. The characters 
are well drawn and distinctly marked. The 
manners, the costume, the wild spirit of the 
Caribs, and their fierce thirst for vengeance, 
are, in a great degree, if not altogether, nov- 
elon thestage. ‘The passions are continually 
inmotion; the agents intently engaged in 
pursuit of important objects, and the interests 
of the piece so well sustained---so justly con- 
nected, and following each other in such 
quick succession, that the attention of the 
audience is never permitted to flag, and their 
symp is gradually wrought up toa high 
pitch, in behalf of the chief characters. 
Montalbert, althoughhe had been tempted 
by the force of love to obtain the hand of 
Claudina perfidiously, is, in the end, a sharer 
in oar pity, with Tretusis, Claudina, and her 
brave father, Omreah. Although all the Ca- 
rib cnergies are called forth, the gentler pas- 
sionsofthe audience are chiefly touched. 
The death-blow of Claudina is concealed, 
aud the mind meets with no black and horrid 
villainy to revolt from in the representation. 
The author’s good sense, correct taste, and 


a 


generous strength of feeling, are discovera- . 
ble through the whole piece. The language 
is characterised by an unaffected vigor, 
happily free from the polish of false refine- 
ment, and from negligent common-piace or 
coarseness. The author has wiscly em- 
ployed it asa means of accomplishing anend, 
and, if we may judge from the effect upon eur 
own feelings and those of the audience, his 
success has been complete. The scenes were 
the worst daubings we remeuber to have no- 
ticed upon a London stage; but in the part of 
Omrean, that admirable actor, Kean, roused 
the whole of his astonishing powers, and ney- 
er produced a deeper impression upon his au- 
dience. Mrs. West was wellreceived in 
Claudina: Bengough in Montalbert, and 
Holland in Maloch, were respectabie. Miss 
Boyce, in Kathelrade, was better than we 
have ever seen her; Mr. Henry Kemble is 
entitled to praise for his exertions only; he 
wanted power for the character of Trefusis. 
The tragedy possesses a strong interest in the 
closet, and even now, the heart-rending voice 
of Kean, still rings in our ears and thrills our 


blood. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Wednesday, the 9th of June, Mrs. Sid- 
dons performed Lady Randolph, for the ben- 
efit of her brother, .Mr. Charles Kemble. 
The house was filled ina few minutes after 
the opening of the doors, and we were happy 
once more to see this great actress display her 
powers. She wasreceived with an enthusi- 
astic greeting. Her delivery of the varrative 
relative to the birth and supposed death of 
Douglas was very fine, and tier questioning of 
old Norval and her parting with Dougtas, 
were equal to any performance in ber prime. 
When Douglas enquired 


* Butdid my sire surpass the rest of men 
** As thou excellest all of womankind ?” 


the audience burst into a thunder of applause, 
which continued for many minates. Her ac- 
ting was excellent throughont. 


— a - —— —_— 





BOWDICWS TRAVELS TO ASHANTER, 


A KINGDOM OF BLACKS, IN 


THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


Concluded from our last. 


TENHE history of the nation with 
which the author has made us ac- 
quainted is that of a barbarous people 
unable to compute time ; the annals of 
Ashantee are hardly worth investigating. 
Sai Apokoo, brother of Sai Tootoo, 
was placed on the stool in 1720. Had 
there been no brother, the sister’s son 
would have been the heir. This extra- 
ardinary rule of succession, excluding 
all children but those of a sister, is foun- 
ded on the argument, that if the wives 
of the sons are faithless, the blood of the 
family is entirely lest in the offspring ; 
but should the daughters deceive their 





husbands, it is still preserved. Apokoo 
was succeeded by his brother Sai Aquis- 
sa, 1741, during whose reign the king 
of Akim, desiring to go to war with his 
neighbours, was first obliged to obtain 
permission from the Ashantee govern- 
ment, on condition of yielding half the 
spoil. As, however, little was gained 
and nothing granted, he soon heard of 
Aquissa’s intention to demand his head ; 
upon which he summoned his ministers, 
and desired to sacrifice his life for the 
quiet of his people. His ministers in- 
sisted on sharing his fate ; a barrel of 
cunpowder being brought for each to 
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siton, they drank a large quantity of 
rum, and blew themselves up with the 
fire from their pipes. We much doubt 
whether the ministers of European 
kings would be thus devoted. In 1785, 
Sai Quamina succeeded his grandfather 
Sai Cudjo. He was dethroned by the 
intrigues of his mistress, and as a release 
from disgrace and poverty implored 
death ; which was inflicted (as the 
blood of the royal family could not be 
shed, and as he could not be privately 
drowned in the sacred river) by fixing 
his feet on the ground, bending his body 
backward, with a prop in the small of 
bis back, and suspending several large 
teeth of ivory from a noose around his 
neck, which, hanging from the prop, 
strangled him. In 1799 Sai Tootoo 
Quasaiani the present king, was elevated 
to ihe stool, being then about seventeen 
years of age, 

The king is heir to the gold of every 
subject, from the bighest to the lowest ; 
and his majesty contributes to the fu- 
neral custom of the deceased individual, 
to validate the claim. This law, how- 
ever, is sometimes anticipated by the 
father presenting his children with large 
sums of gold just before his death. In- 
terest of money is 334 per cent. for ev- 

ery forty days. No man is punished 
for killing his own slave, but he is for 
the murder of his wife and child. Ifa 
great man kills his equal in rank, he is 
generally alldwed to die by bis own 
hands. If a person brings a frivolous 
palaver (or action) against another, he 
must give an entertainment to the fami- 
ly and friends of the acquitted. It is 
forbidden, as it was by Lycurgus, to 
praise the beauty of another man’s wife. 
None but a captain can sell his wife, or 
put her to death for infidelity. The 
good treatment of slaves is in some de- 
gree provided for by the liberty they 
have of transferring themselves to any 
freeman. 

There is a superstition familiar to ev- 
ery nation of these parts, and which is 
indeed the source of their religious 
Opinions. The tradition is this:—In 
the beginning of the world, God created 
three white and three black men, with 
the same number of women; and that 
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they might not have reason afterwards 
to complain, he gave them their choice 
of good and evil. A large box or cala- 
bash was set on the ground, together 
with a piece of paper, sealed up on one 
side of it, God gave the black men the 
first choice ; who took a box, expecting 
it to contain every thing ; but, on open - 
ing it, there appeared only a piece of 
gold, a piece of iron, and several other 
metals, of which they did not know 
any use. ‘The white men opening the 
paper, were told every thing. God left 
the blacks in the bush, but conducted 
the whites to the waterside, (for all this 
happened in Africa) communicated 
with them every night, and taught 
them to build a small ship, which carried 
them away to another couutry, whence 
they returned after a long period. With 
this imaginary alienation from God, no 
despondency is associated. ‘They con- 
sider indeed, that it diminishes their 
earthly gifts and comforts, but that 
futurity is a dull and torpid state to 
the majority of mankind. The kings, 
caboceers, and the higher class, are 
believed to dwell with the superior 
Deity after death. It is with this im- 
pression, that they kill a certain num- 
ber of both sexes at funerals, to ac- 
company the deceased, aod announce 
his distinction. The spirits of the 
inferior classes are thought to inhabit 
the houses of the fetish, in a state of 
indolence, as a recompense for the 
drudgery of their lives. Those of su- 
perior wisdom and experience are said 
to be appointed guardians and ad~ 
visers to those who acknowledge the 
fetish.. But there are bad as well as 
good spirits. ‘They who have neglect- 
ed the funeral rites of their family, are 
haunted by the ghosts of those whose 
crimes have nullified, or whose circum- 
stances have deprived them of the medi- 
ation of the funeral solemnity, There 
are two orders of fetish men. The first 
class dwell with the fetish, who has a 
small round house, generally built ata 
distance from the town. They ques- 
tion the oracle, and give its responses, 
The other class mix with the people, 
and are treated much like fortune-tellers 


er conjurors ia Europe. The black 
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art of these fellows consists in knotting 
and dividing behind the back several 
strings and shreds of leather. Half 
the offerings to the fetish are pretended 
to be thrown into the river, the other 
half belongs to the priests. In Ashantee 
there is not a common fetish day, as 
on the coast, where ‘Tuesday is kept 
free both from fishing and working in 
plantations. Different families solemn- 
ize different days of the week, by wear- 
ing white clothes, abstaining from palm 
wine and labour, as they do on their 
birth-day. The king’s family keep 
Tuesday as their fetish day. The 
Ashantees have also their F'asti and 
Nefasti. The aggry beads are held in 

reat veneration. ‘The natives believe 
that when these beads are buried in 
sand, they not only grow, but breed. 
When they drink, they spill some of the 
liquor oa the ground, as an offering to 
the fetish ; and when they rise from 
their seats, their attendants instantly lay 
them on their sides, to prevent the 
devil (whom they represent to be white ) 
from:slipping into their master’s places, 
Neither the Ashantee nor their neigh- 
bours have any tradition of a deluge. 
Over this ignorant and credulous people 
the Moors, resident among them, seem 
to exercise a most powerful and lucra- 
tive influence. A fetish of a few lines 
from a Moor, impels the Ashantees to 
the most daring enterprises. They 
firmly believe it capable of rendering 
them invincible in war, and averting 
every evil but sickness and natural 
death. The fee fora small scrap of 
this nonsense is six ackies—thirty 
shillings. A sheet of paper would sup- 

ortan inferior Moor at Coomassie for 
a month! The Moors say, that Moses 
spoke like God, that Abraham was the 
friend of God, that Jesus was the spirit 
of God, but that Mahomet was the best 
beloved of God. Moses, they add, 
wrote T'auratoo, David Taboura, Jesus 
Lingheel, and Mahomet, all the Koran. 
They are accustomed to auger from the 
sacrifice of sheep, with which the king 
supplied them abundantly ; and, except- 
ing those who had made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, of which they told wonder- 
fal tales, did not hesitate mingling the 
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superstitions of thé natives with their 
own, either for their profit or their 
safety. They are also tolerable expert 
in tricks of legerdemain ; which, doubt- 
less, would have no slight advantage 
in aiding and confirming their mystical 
absurdities, and gainfui quackeries. 

The Yam custom is annual, and is 
held just at the maturity of that vege. 
table. This is their greatest nationat 
solemnity. We have already transcrib- 
ed Mr. Bowdich’s account of the re- 
ception given to the mission. The 
same pomp, though with some no- 
velties, distinguished the first day of 
the Yam custom. We have not room 
to describe at length this motley scene 
of ridiculous parade and horrid cruelty. 
And, after all, perhaps, it would not 
be very easy to give a good picture of 
such a rabble rout. ‘T’o such of our 
readers as are interested, we must re- 
fer to the volume itself, where this 
pandemonium is illustrated by a print, 
which has of late been the most pro- 
minent attraction in all our booksel- 
lers windows, About a hundred per- 
sons, mostly culprits, are generally sa- 
crificed at different parts of the town 
at this custom. Several slaves were 
also sacrificed at Bantama, overa large 
brass pan; their blood mingling with 
the various vegetable and anima! mat- 
ter within (fresh and putrified) to com- 
plete the charm, and to produce invin- 
cible fetish! Ail the chiefs kill several 
slaves, that their blood may flow into 
the hole whence the yam is taken. 
The royal ornaments are melted down 
every yam custom, and fashioned into 
patterns as novel as possible. The de- 
cease of a person is announced by a 
discharge of musketry, proportional to 
his rank or the wealth of his family. 
In an instant, all the slaves rush from 
the house, hoping to escape. One or 
more, however, are always sacrificed 
at the door of the house. Atone of 
these inhuman butcheries, the execu- 
tioners wrangled and struggled for the 
office; the right hand of the victim 
was lopped off, and the sawing of his 
head was most cruelly, if not wilfully 
prolonged. Twelve more were then 
dragged forward to undergo the same 
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sons and nephews, affecting insanity, 
fire among the crowd. No rank is safe, 
The king’s ocras (lavourite slaves, gen- 
erally, and some of them relatives, and 
men of rank) are all murdered on his 
tomb, with women in abundance. The 
custom for Sai Quamina was repeated 
weekly for three months; and each 
time two hundred slaves were sacrificed. 
But the custom for the king’s mother is 
still mors terribly celebrated. The 
king himself devoted 3000 victims ! 
The large towns furnished £00 victims 
each, and most of the smaller ones ten. 
Huan sacrifices are also frequently 
made to water the graves of the kings. 
Though the law allows the king 3333 
wives, a number carefully kept up, his 
majesty has seidom more than six 
resident with him. Many of them 
reside in seclusion at the king’s palaces, 
and the remainder in two streets of the 
capital exclusively. They are said to 
live as daintily as the king bimself. 
The king has a small troop of boys who 
earry the fetish bows and arrows, and 
are licensed plunderers. Whatever 
they can steal is fair game, They are, 
with the Ashantees in g@neral, admirable 
mimics. The king has a buffoon, 
whose movements were as irresistib] 

comic as those of Grimaldi. The king’s 
weights are one third heavier than the 
current weights of the country, a source 
of emolument to his household. When 
the king sends an ambassador, he en- 
riches the splendour and attire of his 
suite as much as possible; but there is 
» also attached to the embassy a mean 
shrewd boy, as a kind of spy on the 
whole proceeding. Itis a practice of 
the king to consign sums of gold to the 
care of rising captains, without requir- 
ing the same for two or three years, at 
the end of which time, however, he 
expects the money to be restored. If 
no advantage has been made of it, the 
person is thought too paltry for farther 
elevation. Apokoo, keeper of the royal 
treasures, holds a kind of exchequer 
court at his house daily, to decide all 
cases relative to revenue. In all public 
trials, the charges are preferred against 
the criminal by the king’s linguists ; the 
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accused is always heard fully, and is 
obliged either to commit or exculpate 
himself on every point. The oaths 
are various ;—ihat by the king’s fool 
is not considered decisive, as perjury 
to this oath is commutable by fine. ~ 
Those ‘by the king’s father” are held 
binding, and still more so thdse made to 
“Cemantee and Saturday.” Infants 
are frequently married to infants, and 
often to elderly men, for the connexion 
of families, ‘Their principal games are 
worra, (which Mr. Bowdich says he 
could not understand, and drafts, which 
both. Moors and negroes play well and 
constantly. 

The Ashantees show considerable 
skill in constructing their houses. They 
do not appear to use stone, but frame 
or wicker work, neatly plastered. 
Arcades and piazzas are common. 
There are certain points where some 
Europeans might copy them with ad- 
vantage, as their houses are always 
“nice and cleanly.” Mr. Bowdich 
has given a number of drawings of 
their houses, which are very neatly 
executed, and which afford a favour- 
able proof of Ashantee architecture. 
The king was very fond of referring to 
a project, which he declared he would 
carry into effect directly when theGaman 
war was over. ‘This was, to builda 
house for his own immediate residence, 
roofed with brass pans, beaten into 
flat surfaces, and laid over an ivory 
frame-work appearing within, The 
windows and doors are to be cased in 
gold, and the door posts and pillars are 
to be of ivory. He meditates also 
great improvements in his capital. 


‘The Ashantee loom is precisely the 


English one. Their clothes are very 
fire and brilliant—their patterns are 
painted with a fowl’s feather, with 
much taste and regularity. They ex- 
cel likewise in pottery: the clay is very 
fine, polished (after breaking) by fric- 
tion, and the grooves of the patterns are 
dilled up with chalk. The natives are also 
tolerably skilful in goldsmiths’ work ; 
they have, however, no idea of making 
iron from ore, as their interior neigh- 
bours do. They tan leather, and work 
well in carpentry. Their sanko or 
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guitar is neatly made, and the chasteness 
and Etruscan character of the carving 
is very surprising. The surface of the 
wood is first charred in the fire, and then 
carved deep enough to disclose the 
original white in the stripes of the pat- 
tern. Very good specimens of their 
handicraft were brought away by Mr. 
Bowdich, and have since been deposit- 
edinthe British museum. We have 
not as yet been able to see them. 

As to the climate of Ashantee, it 
appears that, during the first two 
months, May and June, it rained 
about one third of the time; throughout 
July and August it rained nearly half, 
and abrupt tornadoes were frequent in 
the evening. The heaviest rains fell 
from the latter end of September to the 
beginning of November, The popu- 
lation of Ashantee is estimated at one 
million. The men are well made, but 
not so muscular as the Fantees ; the 
women are generally handsomer. Both 
men and women are particularly cleanly 
in their person, and their clothes are 
scrupulously so. 

The food of the higher orders is 
chiefly soup of dried fish, fowls, beef 
or mutton, and ground nuts stewed in 
blood. ‘The poorer classes make their 
soups of dried deer, monkeys’ flesh, 
and the pelts of skins. Besides palm- 
wine, they have a drink made from dried 
corn, called Pitto. 

The revenue arises from various 
sources ;—the gold dust of all deceased 
and disgraced subjects; a tax in gold 
upon all the slayes purchased for the 
coast ; a tax upon the elephant-hunt- 
ers ; the washing of the small pits in 
Soko, yielding sometimes 700, some- 
times 2000 oz. per month ; a tax upon 
every chief . increasing his gold orna- 
ments: also the tributes paid by de- 
pendent states. Coomassie is built 
upou the side of a large rocky hill of 
iron stone, It is an oblong, of nearly 
four miles in circumference. Four of 
the principal streets are half a mile long, 
and from fifty to a hundred yards wide: 
they have alla name, and a principal 
captain resides in each. The street in 
which the mission resided was called 


Osamarandiduiim, meaning literally, 
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“With 1000 muskets you could not 
fight those who live there.” 

The sheep in Ashantee are hair 
the horses are small, and like half-bred 
galloways, with large heads and lathy 
legs. The Ashantees are bad horse- 
men. Some of the Moors ride on 
bullocks, with a ring through their nose. 
They use no implement but the hoe, 
They have two crops of corn a-year, 
plant yams at Christmas, and dig them 
early in September, The oranges are 
large, and of exquisite flavour. The 
castor oil rises toa large tree. The 
cotton plant is very common, but little 
cultivated, The usual African animals 
and birds are found in these parts. ‘The 
currency of Ashantee is gold dust. 
They are not a commercial people ; 
they have no idea of purchasing articles 
beyond their own consumption. The 
chiefs consider trade as beneath their 
attention, and as likely to divert the 
genius and ambition of the people from 
war. When Mr. Bowdich urged the 
policy of clearing the ground, forming 
plantations, and otherwise encouraging 
and extending trade, they replied, that 
the Gooroo nut (very much prized 
amongst them) grows spontaneously ; 
that salt was brought to the frontier by 
poorer nations, and sold for very little, 
without the trouble of fetching it. The 
Ashantees will purchase no tobacco but 
the Portuguese, a serious obstacle to 
E :glish commerce. A more sad-and 
fatal obstacle is the slave trade, which is 
continued to this hour under the Span- 
ish flae. It formed the most stubborn 
impediment to the objects of the mis- 
sion, as slaving is the main trade of 
the natives; being at once the most 
indolent and lucrative, the English 
have created the strongest prejudice 
against themselves by their opposition 
to this barbarous traffic. One thousand 
slaves left Ashantee for two Spanish 
schooners, or Americans under that 
flag, during the stay of the mission there. 

The Ashantees generally use vehe- 
ment gesture in their recitative mode of 
speaking: their action is exuberant, 
but graceful, They are frequently 
obliged to vary the tone in pronouncing 
a word, which has more than one mean- 
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ing. ‘They have no expression short 
of, “You area liar;” and the king 
was surprised on being told that the 
English made a great difference be- 
iween a mistake and a lie; he said 
‘the truth was not spoken in either 
case, and therefore it was the same 
thing.” Like the American languages, 
those of this part of Africa are highly 
picturesque and hyperbolical. The 
Aceras, instead of Good night, say, 
‘Sleep till the lighting of the world.” 
One of their imprecations against their 
enemies is, ‘ May their hiding-place 
be our flute,” that is, our play thing. 
When they speak of a man imposing 
on them, they say, “He turned the 
backs of our heads into our mouths.” 

The wild music of this people is de- 
scribed by Mr. Bowdich as sweet and 
animated. Their instruments are a 
kind of violin called the Sanko, the 
horn made of elephants’ tusks, and an 
instrument like the bagpipe; with 
ether inferior instruments, such as 
drums, castanets, gonggongs, flat sticks, 
rattles, and even old brass pans. As 
some of these native notes have been 
set to music, we have heard the whole 
which Mr. Bowdich has furnished play- 
ed upon the piano forte. 

The chapter on the Materia Medica 
and Botany of Ashantee, was furnished 
by Mr. Surgeon Tedlie, who fell a 
victim to dysentery, caught during his 
attendance on the mission. A list of 
thirty-seven plants used as medicines 
by the Ashantees, is afforded, which 
our contracted limits forbid us to tran- 
scribe, Whena fracture of the leg or 
arm happens, the partis rubbed with a 
soft species of grass and palm oil, and 
the limb bound up with splints. The 
natives were very eager to receive, and 
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very grateful in acknowledging, Mr. 
Tedlie’s assistance, 

Mr. Hutchison, in his Journal at- 
tached to Mr. Bowdich’s account, has 
this curious information. An old Moor 
from Jenne related, unasked, that while 
he was at Askanderee (Alexandria) 
twenty-six years ago, he saw a fight at 
the mouth of the Nile between ships, 
and that one of them was blown up in 
theair. This must have been the bat- 
tle fought by Lord Nelson, although 
there is a mistake in the date of seven 
years. He surely could not inyent 
such a story. Aseal wasshewn him 
of Pompey’s Pillar, which he said he 
knew. He had travelled from Jenne 
to Masser on a joma (camel,) and 
drew a map of the Quolla (Niger) 
from its source to its emptying itself 
into the sea of Alexandria. When he 
was told of the conjectures that this 
great river of Africa emptied itself into 
a large lake, he laughed at such an 
idea. ‘God, say they, made all riv- 
ers torun to thesea, you say that smal] 
rivers go there. The Quolla is the 
largest river in the world, and why 
should tt not go there also?” The 
Quolla is described as five miles in 
breadth, with a rocky channel, and 
high rugged banks. We do not know 
that any thing of importance or interest 
is to be gleaned from Mr. Hutchinson’s 
diary beyond this, He is evidently a 
gossip; and in reading his journal we 
have been strongly reminded of Camp- 
beli’s Travels in Southern Afriga ; 
than which, we have seldom read & 
more garrulous or less instructive per- 
formance. 

In the last chapter Mr. Bowdich of- 
fers some suggestions for future mis- 
sions to the interior of Africa. 





——— 
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WILKIE’S CHEF D’RUVRE, ** THE PENNY WEDDING.” 
From the New Monthly Magazine, July 1819. 


Rovat AcapEemMy EXHIBITION. 


No. 153. “ The Penny Wedding.” 
By D. Wixte, R. A. 

HIS is a marriage festival, once common 

T in Scotland, at which each of the guests 

paid a subscription to defray the expenses of 

ihe feast, and enable the new-married couple 


to commence house-keeping., Music, mirth, 
and good cheer contribute to enliven thiS 
company, and render it a favourable subject 
for the —? of character and expression. 
Every stool and chair in the apartment is fill- 
ed by the young or old of both sexes and va- 
rious degrees. Onthe right, the howdy, or 
midwife, sits in very consequential form. 
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amidst a group, who are rather looking on 
than partaking of the sport or refreshments, 
though in their turn to share in both, accord- 
ing to their wishes. A young fellow beside 
them is pouring out ale in a wooden noggin ; 
and close to him, a couple of ranting young 
blades, a buxom young woman, and a jolly 
dame, upwards of thirty, are laying violent 
tegs on the floor, in all the fury of a Highland 
dance. The robust agility, frolick, glee, and 
frouping of these four are admirable. Their 
imbs twirl, their eyes sparkle, their lips 
speak: the mad enjoyment of the pastime 
Possesses them from head to feot. fo truth 
of nature these may have been equalled by 
some of the best Flemish painters, but no 
Flemish ever equalled them in vivacity of 
expression. Nothing can come up to that 
young’fellow in blue: his features are, as it 
were, on fire, and his verysoul is ready to fly 
out of him with delight. Infront of this hap- 
py group, a tab of whiskey punch, witha 
adie, a pewter vessel, a bottle of cherry- 
brandy, lemons and glasses, and the sugar 
bow! are laid, for the dancers to moisten with 
occasionally. A number are coming in at 
the door behind them, and eageriy jostling 
forward to partake in the good things of the 
entertainment. i 
Refreshments are laid out on a table in the 
centre, which is crowded with a motley as- 
sembly of well-disposed guests. At one end, 
@ respectable looking man is busy in cuttin 
wpahuge pie; anda Lowlander is seate 
next the spectator, with his head bowed and 
hand raised befere his face in revereuce, say- 
ing grace. A highland bagpiper stands near 
him, looking back, and the true Caledonian 
character is depicted, with all its genuine 
shrewdness,upon his hard and weather-beaten 
features. A man is busily employed in han- 
ding achairto a person behind, over the 
heads of the regalers,and his bustling anxiety 
to avoid incommoding the company is ludi- 
erously depicted. Around the table the bot- 
tle and glass are not forgotten ; and nods,and 
winks, and sly looks, that speak a single and 
double meaning, announce the hilarity in- 
ired by the wedding and the entertainment. 
ear the leftside of the apartment, the bride- 
room, a hale, fresh-coloured young farmer, 
is leading out the bride to join in the dance, 
and the bridesmaid is beside her, stooping to 
draw up the heel of her shoe. A young man 
is drawing on bis gloves and whispering some 
amorous secret in the ear of his partner, the 
bride’s sister: a partof his face and one of his 
eyes are concealed from view by her head ; 
but the arch sparkie aad rogeish meaning of 
the eye which is seen, are sufficiently intelli- 
gible. A giggling girl who has overheard 
im, is seated on a stool, busily employed in 
pinning up the sister’s gown. The motiier at 
a table with bottles, glasses, and. cakes, is 
looking back to her with a face of happiness, 
“urging her to hasten to the dance ; and be- 
hiad the goed dame, the fiddlers are seated on 
high, close to a window. 

Wedo not pretend in this brief outline to 
enumerate a tenth of the beauties of this ad- 
mirable perfermance. In variety of charac- 
ter, chastity of humour, and spirited expres- 
ston, we have no hesitation m proveuncing 
this'to be the very best of Mr. Wilkie’s pro- 
ductions. ‘The subject awakens ail the mirth 


and happiness of domestic society, and draws 
within ifs ccatre ail the boisterous animal 


Wilkie’s “ Penny Wedding” —English Artists at Rome. 
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spirits of the laughter-loving youth and jovial 
eldersin the ryral villages. The artist has 
given ita full share of festive pleasantry and 
sprigitliness, and yet eet his incidents 
with so mach correctness, as to preserve all’ 
the humour and archness, which pervade a 
wedding in ordinary life, without admittin 

auy thing too bread, equivocal,or indelicate, 
if Addison, or Goldsmith, or Dr. Johnson, 
had been painters of these subjects, they 
could not have displayed a finer vein of 
thinking. {It wasso customary tor a wed- 
ding in Scotland among this class ef people 
to be productive of inebriety aud its conse- 
quent license, that many artists would have 
been tempted to introduce such eircumstan- 
ces froma mistaken notion of their being ne- 
Cessary to paint the mangers and customs of 
the time and eccasion : but Mr. Wilkie has 
seized the moment when all the incidental 
frolic and uabridied levity are chastened by 
the religious act of grace. Thus the life and 
pleasantry are kept up, and the sense of de- 
coram is preserved, The composition may 
be divided into several members or groups, 
wich are duly connected, and each sustain 
the other. The figures at the door meet the 
eye in general asa crowd. Round the table 
the characters and incidents are more dis- 
tinctly marked, and retain their full share of 
importance. The Lowlander pro ouncing 
the blessing, the Highland piper, the mao 
lifting the chair, and the girl tittering behind, 
are among the important actors. These two 
parts ef the composition are subordinate to 
the groups in front. The company beside 
the midwife, possess the advantage of place 
and force of light and shadow ;_ bat they are 
chiefly spectators. The principal merriment 
of the action is with the dancers, and the 
chief interest is where it ought to be, with 
the bride, the bridegroom, the bridesmaid, 
the sister, and her sweet-heart. The brideis 
a rustic beauty, in whose clear com- 
plexion the freshness of youth and health, 
and the look of gaiety and innecence, are 
blended with gentle touches of abashment 
and unaifected modesty, which throw a lively 
interest into her character. The look of the 
Dridegroom is that which a fond mother 
would like to see in the husband of her daugh- 
ter: his well-set figure, and florid, good-hu- 
moured countenance, speak hignly in his fa- 
vour. Thereis a simple purity in the ex- 
pression of these two figures, which we nev- 
er saw equalled in any picture of this class. 
The bridesmaid is pretty, and her stooping 


_action and the contour of her face and out- 


line of her whole figure, are in an excellent 
taste. The sister is known by her likeness, 
but itis a resemblance without a sameness in 
character, and the warm suflusion of her 
cheek and her look, throw a light upon the 
laughing mischief in the arch eye of her 
whispering partner. 

Mr. Wilkie’s devotion to his art affords a 
laudable example to other artists. Far from 
having permitted his well-earned fame to 
relax his éfforts, he has from year to year, 
increased in diligent study. 


INGLISIL ARTISTS AT ROME. 


Mr. Lage the historical painter, has near- 
ly finished, at Rome, an iminense picture of 
the Angel appearing to Joseph and pet 
when in Egypt. This work, we understand, 
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has excited high admiration among the Ro- 
man artists ; Canova, in particular, has pro- 
cured permission for its author to exhibit it, 
when or inthe Pantheon, and en- 
sured him his diploma from the Roman Acad- 
emy. A few years since, and the Etalian 
Virtuosi would as soon have expected a great 
work of art from a Calmuc as from an En- 
glishman ; so strongly had prejudice entren- 


Mew Work—Phelps’s Analysis of Human Nature. 
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ched itself, that even the energies of Reynolds 
and Barry had been marshalled ip vain a- 
gainst the maudlin metaphysics of Winckel- 
man and Dubois. Our students are at length 
obtaining for us a glorious vindication in ex- 
torting the admiration of the Htalians b 
works performed before their own eyes, an 
planting the standard of their country in the 
very citadel of art.---Lit. Gaz. : 
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From the Literary Panorama, June 1819, 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN NaTuRE, &c. &c. 
BY S. PHELPS. CONCLUDED FROM P. 403. 


VF ASHE education of Children is an ob- 

‘ject of the highest importance. 
The welfare of families, the preservation 
of States, and the hapiness of Society, 
depend wholly upoa the nature and 
principles of the education of youth. 
‘This momentous topic is treated at 
very considerable length by Mr. Phelps, 
who has brought to the diseussion the 
same spirit of practical research and be- 
nevolent feeling, which characterize the 
first volume of his work. We select 
the following remarks on the system of 
tuition, which at present most generally 
prevails. 

“ Education, either among the poor 
or higher classes, does not consist in, 
or simply imply, reading, writing, ora 
knowledge of the arts and sciences ; it 
implies a great deal more to the pur- 
pose: it implies the fitting of youth, so 
as to conduct themselves in the world 
with honour and advantage, both to 
themselves and to others, and according 
to the rank which they may hold in so- 
ciety. ‘The system of education now 
established in this country is excellent, 
so far as it regards the teaching of read- 
ing, writing, and accounts; but, per- 
haps, a great deal more might be done 
with respect to morality and religion, 
and in preparing youth according to 
the rank and situation in which they 
may be placed in publie or private life. 

“Youth, ‘who have nothing to de- 
pend upon fortheir support but their 
labour, industry, and good conduct, 
should be instructed in the best way by 
which they can perfect those views, 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic must 
now be necessary and useful to the low- 


est ranks of people ; and a youth whe 
has a natural genius for more learning, 
will generally afterwards, with these ad- 
vantages, acquire it of his own accord. 
But no youth will acquire the habits of 
life fitted for his station, unless. he be 
taught them ; and this necessary part of 


his education is more difficult to be — 


taught him than ‘reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. ‘The morals and manners 
of youth are, therefore, a more necessa- 
ry and more valuable part of their ed- 
ucation than either Greek or Latin ; but, 
if a boy learn his book, little notige is in 
general taken of the remainder part of 
his tuition. 

“ The world cannot now be kept in 
ignorance ; but youth will bend, either 
the right way or the wrong, according 
to the inclination that may’ be given 
them. The best lessons for youth are, 
to prepare their minds for the vicissi- 
tudes of life,and to show them the effects 
of good and evil conduct, in whatever 
situation und sphere they may bappen 
to be placed. It is this study which 
seems to contribute most to the pappi- 
ness of mankind, although it is that 
which appears to be the most neglected 
in the modern system of education, 


‘“‘ Nothing is more dangerous than te 
educate the youth of wealthy parents, 
and such as have great expectatiOns, 
with those of humbler pretensions and 
prospects in life, unless both are educa- 
ted under the same principles and disci- 
pline, and with perfect equality. But 
even then, the rich would naturally give 
notions to the poorer youth, which they 
ought not to possess ; and the-youth in 
humble life might narrow or lower the 
degree of character which ought to be 
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supported in the rich, by confining and 
straitening the liberal notions which they 
ought to hold in estimation as the best 
recommendations of their elevated situ- 
ation, But, notwithstanding, if both 
were educated in a strict line of recti- 
tude, and taught that society requires 
of every man his services, according to 
his means, these lessons would do good 
to both, by approximating the two char- 
acters, which are generally sepa- 
rated by false notions of distinction. 
The rich youth would thereby be 
taught that, if his companion should 
prove a better man than himself, he will 
be the most valued in society ; and the 
poor youth would be taught that his de- 
ficiency in wealth may be made up to 
him, by emulation in his character. 

“In human life there is certainly no 
struggle so hard as that of a man, 
without capital and connections, con- 
tending against those who have both; 
but perseverance and prudence will of- 
ten obtain what the want of them can- 
not even preserve, and thus the fluctua- 
tions Which are seen in the affairs of 
men. <A proper rule for conduct in life 
is, therefore, the best instruction that 
can be given to youth ; and, although 
not the only essential, it is probably the 
most material part of education. Hab- 
its of prudence and industry are the 
best lessons to be given to those who 
must support themselves by their la- 
bour; and they are even necessary for 
those who may support themselves 
without them, 

“The teaching of youth how to get 
their bread with honesty and industry, 
and how to conduct and comport them- 
selves through the various trials and pri- 
vations of life, are the most essential 
parts of the education of the lower or- 
ders of people. This is what is term- 
ed, by writers on political economy, 
“ turning the physical powers of men 
to the best advantage ;” and which ap- 
plies to both sexes. The accumulation 


of wealth has been considered, by po- 
litical economists, to depend nearly as 
much on female effort and prudence as 
those of men ; for, although they have 
not somuch todo with income, they 
have, in most cases, the greatest control 
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over expenditure. Prudence and eco~ 
nomy are therefore necessary lessons to 
be taught to both sexes, and to every 
rank and class of society. 

“It has been said, that the practice 
in this country is, to make education 
expensive, but not to make it complete. 
Few people leara what they ought to 
learn, and most people learn what they 
ought never to know. Modern educa- 
tion is also said to elevate the minds of 
people above their situations; and 
that it only teaches them to hope for 
things which, probably, they can 
never obtain. And it may be well, if it 
can be so said and be confirmed, with- 
out the hazard of a discovery to the 
contrary, that modern education tends 
more to debase than to elevate the hu- 
man mind. 

“The intention of correct education 
is, to refine, to improve, and to exalt the 
human character; but if the coarser 
and sterner principles of human nature 
should be thought preferable to those of 
civilization, and if ignorance should 
prove to be more conducive to hu- 
man happiness than sublime intel- 
ligence, cultivated intellect, and the 
attainment of knowledge, there is 
certainly no better way of making 
people happy than by the neglect of ed- 
ucation. Butif man is to be made 
better, or to be considered as possessing 
more exalted powers than the brute, and 
if the mind is to be esteemed of more 
value than the body, it 1s correct educa- 
tion alone that can develop human ex- 
cellence. 

“Tt is however true, that a man of 
brutal manners will always bea brute, 
whatever may be his wisdom or under- 
standing; but this only shows that one 
part of his education has been neglected ; 
and even sucha character is not so con- 
temptible a3 an empty coxcomb, who 
appears certainly to savour most of the 
modern principle of education. If men, 
through habit or fashion, will conde- 
scend to assimilate themselves to the 
brute creation, the bear is certainly not 
the most amiable animal to imitate ; 
but itis still more ridiculous to be bow- 
ing into a room with all the grimace of 
a monkey, and to be chattering with the 
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loquacity and ignorance of an ape. 
True education, however, will show 
itself in a different way, displaying the 
powers and dignity of the human mind ; 
by exalting the man, rather than by 
suffering him to descend to the charac- 
ter of a brute.” 

‘The power and tendency of good or 
bad education cannot prove themselves 
more than in religion and politics. Mr. 
Phelps, after treating on this topic at 
some length, applies it especially to the 
little republic of Geneva. He remarks 
that 

“At a time when the Bible and Mis- 
sionary Societies are extending their 
influence in all parts of the world, and 
by their exertions communicating the 
knowledge of the Gospel to heathen and 
savage tribes, it is surprising to observe 
the great departure from the doctrines 
of Christianity which prevails in whatis 
termed civilized nations, and particular- 
ly in the church of Geneva ; a church so 
interesting to every Protestant, as hav- 
ing been the cradle of the reformation. 
The reports lately given of the depar- 
ture from the true fajth, in the church of 
Geneva, do not appear to be derived 
from uncertain documents, or from the 
religious opinions of individual mem- 
bers of its body, but from recent public 
acts of the company of its pastors. 

“Ist. The ancient éatechism of Ge- 
neva taught expressly the doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. This cat- 
echism was withdrawn from that church 
some years ago, and its place has been 
recently supplied by another catechism, 
which maintains a guarded silence with 
respect to the divinity of Christ. 

“2nd. In 1805, the company of pas- 
tors introduced into the churches of Ge- 
neva a new version of the Bible, in the 
publication of which they not only 
omitted the confession of faith of the re- 
formed churches of France and Geneva, 
which had been prefixed to all their for- 
mer Bibles, but they also made many 
very important alterations in the trans- 
lation itself, particularly in parts rela- 

ting to the divinity of Christ, to origi- 
nal sin, and to the personality and offi- 
ces of the Holy Ghost. This version 
is still used in their churches. 
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*© 3rd. These acts were followed by 
another ofa still less equivocal charac- 
ter, by which the pastors of Geneva 
endeavoured, as far as they were able, 
utterly to exclude from their churches 
the peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 
By a rule of their company, passed by 
them so recently as May 3, 1817, all 
candidates for holy orders are required 
solemnly to promise that they will ab- 
stain from preaching in the churches of 
the canton of Geneva on the following 
subjects : 

“‘ 1st. On the manner in which the di- 
vine nature is united in the person of 
Jesus Curist. 


* 2Qod. On original sin. 


“ 3rd. On the manner in which grace 
Operates, or on efficacious grace. 


“ 4th. On predestination. 


“This rule has been twice acted up- 
on ; a candidate has been refused ordi- 
fiation, and a minister has beea prohib- 
ited from preaching, for objecting to 
subscribe to it. These acts, however, 
although authorised by a great majority 
of pastors, leave no room for the exer- 
cise of that dharity ‘“ which thinketh 
no evil,” nor of that liberty of conscience 
which repels hypocrisy; but they ren- 
der it too evident, that the present 
church of Geneva is essentially depar- 
ted from the orthodox doctrines of its 
predecessors. ‘ 

“It should be remembered that Ge- 
neva isa university, to which youth, 
from different parts of Europe, and par- 
tidularly from the reformed church of 
France, are sent to be instructed in the- 
ology ; and that the professors are chief- 
ly, if not exclusively, chosen from the 
company of the pastors, -Of this com- 
pany consisting of twenty-five persons, 
not more than five hold the orthodox 
faith. The remainder unite in oppos- 
ing it. The consequence of this state 
of the church of Geneva, on the minds 
of the students, may be easily conceiv- 
ed. By far the greater number of them 
have imbibed the doctrines of their in- 
structors, and by whose means the 
infection will, most probably, be car- 
ried into other churches and countries, 


and the evil be extensively diffused, 
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“ Hac fonte derivata clades 
“In patriam populumque fluxit ?” 


“ Such is the force of education and 
example, to which the mind bends and 
yields, giving the broad ear to extrane- 
Ous novelty, and closing its organ against 
the sounds of established truth, But 


Recent Trip to Paris, 
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this is neither orthodox, nor liberty of 
conscience, which knows no evil, nor 
the voice of nature ; for “ nature,” as 
Aristotle observed, ‘ works not after 
the niggardly fasion of Delphic cutlers, 
who can shape the same knife for vari~ 
ous and often dissimilar purposes.” 











From the Monthly Magazine. 


SKETCHES OF A TOUR TO PARIS, 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1818. 


HE Hotel de Normandie is a con- 
siderable establishment, in the 
true style of French, or gaudy, magni- 
ficence. We were shewn into an it- 
mense eating-room, covered with mir- 
rors, and carved and gilt on every side ; 
and were introduced to very elegant 
bed-chambers, for which, however, we 
forgot to ask or arrange the price! The 
accommodations, in no respect, ac- 
corded with the style of the house : the 
Waiters were negligent and saucy ; and 
there was an interpreter, who smiled in 
your face while he was aiding in pick- 
ing your pocket. We coptinued two 
nights and a day; and our bill, for 
Worse accommodations, exceeded any 
extortions to which I had been ever 
subject, either at T'unbridge-Wells, 
Brighton, Windsor, Bath, or Oxford. 
Considering myself now in the inte- 
rior of Srenen. and in one of its first ci- 
ties, I lost‘no time in the morning in 
delivering some letters of introduction, 
and in visiting the various public estab- 
lishments with which this human _ bee- 
hive abounds, The just application of 
this comparison will be felt by every 
one who has been at Rouen. The 
streets were so crouded, that the entire 
population of the houses seemed to be 
emptied into them, 
"The houses are built in the architec- 
ture of the middle ages, and generally 
five or six stories high ; a few rose to 
seven or eight stories, but their age serv- 
ed as an assurance of their stability. 
The shops are, for the most part,‘ with- 
out windows, and appear to be well 
stocked ; while others are glazed, and 


finished with elegance, and often with 
splendour. 


Besides the trading ‘streets, 


there are numerous others occupied by 
merchants and artizans ; containing also 
some quadrangular buildings, entered 
by gateways, in which reside many per- 
sons of fortune and distinction. 

I looked in vain through Rouen for 
those Banking establishments which in 
English towns form prominent features, 
and are distinguished, at least exter- 
nally, by signs of opulence. ‘There 
are Wegocians, and bill and exchange 
brokers, butno Banks of deposit and 
paper-money issues, as with us. ‘This 
is a factas new to me as I doubt not 
it will be to most of my English rea- 
ders; yetitisof such importance in 
analyzing the machinery of modern so- 
ciety, that, in stating it, and in develop- 
ing its effects, I make a great discovery 
in the science of political economy. 

It is obvious, on very slight conside- 
ration, that a Country containing banks 
of deposit, or accredited public treasu- 
ries, ip which all the floating currency 
is deposited and accumulated, must pre- 
sent such splendid features, financial 
and commercial, as we witness in Eng- 
land ; while, on the other hand, it is 
equally plain that any Country in which 
the. currency is scattered among all the 
individuals which compose the com- 
munity, and in which there are no pub- 
lic depositories to accumulate the ener- 
gies of money, must exhibit such results 
as France, in which, though public am- 
bition aspires at every thing, little has 
comparatively been effected, for want 
of concentrated capital. 

A Bank of Deposit, in a provincial 
town in England, is like the reservoir 
of a canal, the wear of a mill, or the 
head waters of irrigated meadows; and 
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its accumulated treasures, when its pow- 
ers are not abused, are let, or lent out, 
to encourage, foster, and give an effect 
to, every promising speculation. Un- 
der such a system of monied economy, 
capitals of 10, or 30,000l. are easily 
borrowed by enterprising individuals, at 
small and regulated rates of interest ; 
but, in France, where there are no such 
reservoirs of the currency, and where 
money is diffused in small amounts 
through the community, it is difficult to 
borrow or stock a few hundreds for any 
purpose, however advantageous; and 
even, when it can be effected, the inter- 
est demanded and conceded is enormous, 
and ultimately ruinous. 

In like manner, capital, which is so 
freely employed in England in the dis- 
count of bills of exchange and promis- 
sory notes, at 5 percent. is in France 
seldom employed for such purposes, 
except at a profit of 20 or 30 per cent. 
The Bank of France, by issuing notes 
of 500 trams, is enabled, with the re- 
sulting capital, to discount bills at 4 per 
cent. having three Parisian securities ; 
but this accommodation is necessarily 
limited in amount, and at present is 
confined to Paris, Hence, in the pro- 
vinces of France, and, in general, in 
Paris also, trade is carried on heavily, 
and without credit, and all. speculations 
are impeded, and conducted without 
spirit; while, on the contrary, we in 
England pass all over Europe for the 
richest and most enterprising people in 
the world, merely because, in our Banks 
of deposit, and in our limitation of in- 
terest, we have the address to render 
every pound at once available, desirable, 
and useful, 

The nations of Europe are utterly ig- 
norant that our financial miracles have 
been wrought by such simple machine- 
ry as by Banks of Deposit, spread all 
over the nation, and by so benign a re- 
gulation as that limitation of interest 
which enables all men to borrow on 
advantageous terms, however different 
their securities. They are not aware 
that habit, confidence, and reciprocity 
of advantage, leads every man in Eng- 
land, who has 50/. unemployed only for 
a short time, to deposit it, generally 
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without interest, in the hands of a bank- 
er,—that the multiplicity of these de- 
posits puts bankers in possession of tens 
of thousands more than they have oc- 
casion to reserve for average demands, 
—and that these tens of thousands, in 
the hands of nearly one thousand Bank- 
ersin the United Kingdom, all of 
whom are anxious to make beneficial 
use of their superfluous balances, serve 
as the means of vivifying all private en- 
terprise, whether commercia), manufac- 
turing, or agricultural ; and also have 
enabled the government to borrow, on 
the negociable security of all property, 
or on transferable public stocks, those 
hundreds of millions, by the energy of 
which it has bought sovereigns and bri- 
bed the intellect of Europe. 

Such are the wonderful effects of 
Banks of deposit. ‘They are primarily 
the sole causes of those social differen- 
ces, which have sojong puzzled econ- 
omists, between Great Britain end other 
nations at this day, and between Great 
Britain and itself in 1618 and 1818. 

Whether they are moral benefits, T 
do not stop here to discuss ; I merely 
solve a problem relative to the true 
cause of the financial and commercial 
superiority of Great Britain over France 
and other nations; andI leave it to 
others to apply the principle to all 
varieties of objects,—reserving for oc- 
casional notice, during this narrative, 
my own observations on the actual ef- 
fets of an unappropriated and scattered 
currency,on French society and industry. 

* We visited the Courts of Law, which 
are of the same age and on the same 

lan as our Westminster-hall; and, 
like that, belonged to the royal palace 
of the Dukes of Normandy. 

The costume of lawyers is similar to 
that worn in England,—the same cari- 
cature bands and black gowns, with 
black skull-caps, instead of ridiculous 
wigs. 

From this den of knaves aud fools, 
we proceeded to the splendid Gothic 
cathedral, one of the largest in France, 
and inferior to none in England. Its 
front is covered with statues of the ma~ 


jor and minor gods of the Catholic my- 


thology. Here lie, in solema state, 
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many of the Norman princes who 
scourged England and Europe by their 
spirit of chivalry, The urn is shewn 
in which is lodged the heart of Richard 
Coeur de Lion ; and beneath the pave- 
ment, near the high altar, rest the re- 
mains of John Duke of Bedford, who 
stained a life of glory by sacrificing the 
Maid of Orleans to the infernal deities 
in the adjacent square. I stood on bis 
grave, and afterwards visited the spot 
where that barbarous sacrifice took 
place, with emotions which, however 
deep-felt and generally participated, are 
now useless, 

Possibly, John Duke of Bedford did 
not himself believe in tho existence of 
that devil, of which the priests alleged 
Joan was the agent ; and _ state-policy 
Jed him, perhaps, to ‘oan her execution 
to gratify the superstition of the English 
party and the soldiery: [am unwil- 
ling to believe that the ministers of 
Elizabeth, James, and the two CHiarles- 
es, believed in witch-craft ;—I can- 
not give credit to the position that Cecil, 
Walsingham, Lords Bacon, Strafford, 
Coke, Clarendon, and others, who 
governed in those times, really believed 
in the existence of the several devils who 
were said to cooperate with witches ;— 
yet, under the admiuvistrations of these 
men, it islamentably true, that seve- 
RAL THOUSAND wretched old women 
were put to death by all the horrors of 
Fire ?—W hat then are we to conclude? 
Were these men and princes weak 
enough to believe in these chimeras. of 
the lowest Scandinavian and Monkish 
superstitions; or did they wickedly 
consent to these sacrifices from menace 
of supposed state or réligious policy ? 
The crimes, however, were committed, 
and were aggravated by every circum- 
stanee of atrocity: the facts admit 
of no apology or qualification ; for 
none can be adduced, except the plea 
of the lowest superstition, or the turpi- 
tude of policy ; but, in either case, we 
ought henceforward to say less of the 

lories of those times, or of the wisdom 
or moral feelmgs of their rulers ; and 
learn a lesson, never to lend our be- 
lief without evidence, or on mere au- 
thority ; nor commit any act fatal to 


Prox. 5 


. r . a . 
another w'thout mature and dispassion- 
ate consideration, 


The spirit of modern philosophy has - 


raised a monument to Joan on the spot 
where she was as atrociously as impo- 
litically murdered ; but the name of 
England will never recover the stain 
caused by the deed in the midst of the 
French people. 

] visited the range of public build- 
ings called the Hotel de Ville, whose 
splendour is honourable to the spirit and 
taste of this city. ‘a one grand assem- 
blage stand the Town-hali, the exten- 
sive Public Library, the rooms of the 
Philosophical Society, aud the galleries 
of the museum, hung with 232 fine pic- 
tures,—many of them by the first mas- 
ters of the different schools, This free 
public exhibition afforded me a foretaste 
of what I might'expect in the Louvre 
and Luxgmbourgh at Paris, to which 
this gallery was admitted to be much 
inferior. 

There was a public siting of their 
scientific institution on the day [ was 
there. I regretted my inability to at- 
tend it, but was told that it was much 
crowded. Iattemptedin vain to see 
the president at his hotel, [did not re- 
gret the loss of an interview with him, 
as I was, in consequence, introduced to 
the Secretary,—a man of letters and of 
superior intelligence. He invited me 
to the sitting, and politely undertook to 
expound the new System to the society. 
Jo English literature, and on English 
topics, i found him mortifyingly igno- 
rant. He read our language, yet he 
knew few names of contemporary note 
among us ; and I afterwards discovered 
the same ignorance or indifference about 
England, Englishmen, and English af- 


fairs, in all my conversations with the 


most intelligent among the French, 

In its general aspect, character, size, 
and population, Roven is the Bristol of 
France ; and, like Bristol, it isall life, 
bustle, and industry. ‘The Seine is na- 
vigable to its quays for vessels of 200 
tons ; and, like Bristol, it trades with all 
parts ‘of the world. It is also full of 
manufactories, remarkable for its an - 
tique structures,and surrounded by pic- 
turesque situations and beautiful prome- 
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nades, It is gayer than Bristol, because 
less under the influence of religious fa- 
naticism and sectarian gloom ; and the 
people seem happier, because money 
does not appear to bethe god of their 
unceasing idolatry, but merely the 
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means of enabling them to be sociable 
among one another, to appear well- 
dressed on the promenades in an even- 
ing, and to indulge in their passion for 
the rational amusements of their two 
capacious theatres, 











REMEDY FOR BURNS: AND SCALDS. 


NE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
| HAVE for many years correspond- 
ed with my much esteemed friend, 
Mrs, Barnard, of Hudson in the State 
of New-York. In the last letter I re- 
ceived from her, which was dated Oct. 
25, 1818, she sent me a copy of a letter 
to an American physician, giving an ac- 
count of the manner in which she has 
been accustomed, for thirteen years past, 
to treat burns and scalds, enjoining me 
to do all the good I can with it, and 
from which the foliowing cases are ex~ 
tracted. - T. Foster. 
MRS. BARNARD’S REMEDY for BURNS 
and scabs. 

* T had burnt the back of my thumb, 
near the hand, a space perhaps less than 
the size of a dollar, which was never- 
theless sufficient “* to tie down my sore 
attention to its smarting for two or three 
hours, while busily engaged in domes- 
tic avocations, At length, merely be- 
cause I knew not what to do with it, I 
applied a plaister compounded of Bur- 
gundy pitch, bees’ wax, and a little eil, 
which I had long keptin the house as a 
convenient application for slight wounds. 
I then went on with my work, and did 
not think of my burn till 5 hours after. 

“ T shall now select three of the most 
prominent cases out of the many to 
which I have been witness, or which 
have been substantiated to me by what 
I consider unquestionable authority, 
where this remedy has been applied to 
scalds with complete success, 

‘“‘ The first was the case of a young 
woman in cur family eight or nine years 
ago, who scalded her arm with a column 
of steam, which raised an entire blister 
on about one-third of its surface ; I ap- 
plied the plaister, and bound it up close ; 
it gave her immediate and complete re- 
lief from any further suffering. She let 


it remain four or five days without opene 
ing, and pursued her work as usual. 
In little more than a week it was com- 
pletely healed, and no inflammation ° 
ever appeared in it. 

“ The second was that of a child a- 
bout a year old, in the summer of 1817, 
who was scalded with salt-meat broth 
on the breast, and nearly the whole of 
the right arm. The father, whose name 
is Nichols, came nearly six miles to me 
for directions, having previously heard 
something about my mode of treating 
burns and scalds. This was the after- 
noon of first day (Sunday,) and before 
the week was out, he informed my late 
lamented brother-in-law, Richard Ro- 
botham, that, on the application of the 
plaister, the child went quietly to sleep, 
after suffering extremely during four or 
five hours; hada good night’s rest; 
that the parts were nearly all healed ; 
and the child had,thro’ the whole process, 
been entirely easy, and free from fever. 

“ The third is a recent instance of its 
good effect in the case of achild of Da- 
vid Rogers, in this town, about four 
years old, who was scalded on the 24th 
ult. ‘We judged about one-half the 
surface of the pght leg was blistered ; 
and, in the bend of the ancle, where the 
stocking was wrinkled, and held the 
heat longer, the flesh was destroyed un- 
der the skin, apparently more than the 
skin’s thickness. ‘The leg was immedi- 
ately wrapt close in cotton until the 
salve could be made, and a plaister ap- 
plied, which could not take less than 
3 quarters of an hour, during which time 
the child’s sufferings were extreme. In 
less than ten minutes after the plaister 
was on, she was perfectly easy ; and in 
less than ten more she was aleep; and 
has never since made the least complaint 
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of smarting pain or soreness, Next 
morning, the blisters were carefully 
pierced on the under side, with a large 
needle, through the plaister and skin, 
when the water copiously flowed, after 
which the plaister was drawn a little 
closer and bandaged snug but was not 
taken off till the third day, and then 
with great care not to break the skin, 
only with a large needle to let out the 
water which had again accumulated. 
Theleg was then, without washing, 
again inclosed in the plaister, after add- 
ing a little nore salve where it appeared 
to be necessary. I attended it every 
day, merely for the sake of critically 
marking its progress ; for the child had, 
in its maternal grandmother, one of the 
best of nurses, in whose skill and atten- 
tion I placed the most entire confidence. 
About the fifth day, there were plain 
indications of healing, by great part of 
the space ceasing to discharge. On the 
ginth,the new skin was formed evidently 


x 
over the whole. On the tenth, the 
plaister was removed entirely, and the 
leg only wrapt in acloth wetted with 
spirits, and a bandage applied, merely to 
shield the young skin from the air, and 
prevent the child’s taking cold, after hav- 
ing the limb so much wrapt up. This 
day, the eleventh from the accident, the 
leg appears wholly free from redness or 
even tetters, so common on the healing 
of burns which have suffered in their pro- 
gress by inflammation to any considera- 
ble degree, and it has never been swell- 


ed at all.”’* 


* “ With regard to the composition, I would just 
observe, that though the pitch and wax are, as thou 
knowest non-conductors, yet the pitch alone, even 
when softened with oil, is more adhesive than is ne- 
cessary; the wax not enough so. I therefore allow 
one quarter, ora little more wax, with a littie iard, 
fresh butter,or oil, to soften the composition suffi- 
ciently, but not so as tocause it to meit away with 
the warmth of the flesh and admit the air, which 
would destroy its effect as a non-conductor. I then 
spread it with a hot knife on an old napkin, or any 
ether close limber cloth; leather 1s not good ; as, on 
on any moisture getting to it, when it afterwards be- 
comes dry, itis apt to grow hard. Ifthe skin is eub- 
bed off in any part, I first cover the part witha little 
soft linen lint, and then apply the plaister close, and 
bandage it carefully to secure it from slipping.” 
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From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


WE enjoyed the same kind of 


pleasure in being introduced to 
this author, among the crowd of versifi- 
ers solicitous of the honour of our critic- 
al notice, that one feels in real life, when 
made acquainted unexpectedly in the 
midst of common-place prosers, with a 
chance man of originality and genius. 
How the world brightens before our 
eyes, in company with a friend who has 
imagination ! It is then that we feel how 
dear is human life—how rich a treasu- 
ry itis of ‘hopes and fears that kindle 
hope,” when its golden gates fly open as 
at the touch of atalisman. We have 
formed a friendship with this young po- 
et; and if there be any trust in the fast 
fulfilling promises of genius, we do not 
fear to see him, in good time, erowned 
with the world’s applause. His genius 
will speak for itself, in the extracts we 
mean to lay before our readers ; but we 
cannot help bearing our testimony to 
the simple, manly, and dignified modes- 
ty with which he speaks, in a little pref- 
‘ace, of himself and his poetical attempts 
-~a modesty which forms a most pleas- 


ing contrast to the ignorant arrogance 
and sottish self-sufficiency of the Cock- 
ney School, who, we heaf, are desirous 
of investing Mr. Cornwall with the in- 
signia of their order. 

One object that Mr. Cornwall had in 
view when he wrote these “ Scenes,” 
was to try the effect of a more natural 
style than that which has for a long time 
prevailed in our dramatic literature. 
Tn other words, he has endeavoured to 
write in the style and spirit of the dra- 
matists of the age of Elizabeth, and his 
success has been quite admirable. 
There was certainly no occasion to apol- 
ogize for, or to justify the many fine po- 
etical descriptions which he has put into 
the mouths of his actors: for without 
poetry, we could have no worthy drama. 
It would never do for the imaginary be- 
ings who move across the stage to be 
bound down to the language of real life, 
any more than to be clothed in its ha- 
biliments -—they are representatives of 
humanity, sent by the imagination to re- 
cal to us its manifold dignities; they 

* See p. 416. 
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eome before us in certain crises of fate, 
and laden as it were with the gathered 
and concentrated emotions of many 
years; they speak to us, not so much 
with the voice of contemporaries, as 
with the voice of mortality restored fora 
whiie to life; they pass to and tro before 
us for our instruction, as it were in a vis- 
ion, for, when we read or behold a dra- 
ma, the actors there seem the dreamers 
of life, and not we ourselves, who almost 
fora while forgetting our own individu- 
al existence, gaze, with an unintelligible 
passion, on the reflected image of that 
of the whole human race. The lan- 
guage of the drama, therefore, cannot be 
the language of life—for its characters 
are not the characters of life. All its 
scenes are suspeaded in the air, though 
its spectators are on the earth, “Delu- 
sion is, In this instance, essential to 
trath; and ihe heart of man would not 
be satisfied if the images which genius 
brings back from graves dug deep in the 
darkness of time, were not to look with 
faces more awful, and to speak with 
voices more profound, than beings yet 
walking through the real world. 

It is known to every one who knows 
any thing of human nature, that al- 
most all strong emotions and passions 
rouse and invigorate the imagination ; 
and that, therefore, their language is 
often, in the highest degree, poetical, 
This we daily observe in real life, 
But, besides this, on the stage, every 
high and important character is of ne- 
cessity drawn in the light of imagina- 
tion ; and, therefore, “though dealing 
with the events and incidents of life, 
his language will always, more or less, 
be the language of imagination. No 
living man ever spoke as Macbeth 
speaks, Indeed all the principal cha- 
racters of Shakspeare usea language 
which is any thing but natural, if by 
natural be meant that of real life. “The 
consecration and the poet’s dream,” 
breathes over it all, making his tragedies 
what they are—Shadows of Life on 
which the very Fates themselves might 
look with fear and trembling. 

Mr. Cornwall, therefore, need not 
fear that his dramatic sketches will be 
found fault with by competent judgés, 
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on the score of their being too poeti- 


cal. On the contrary, it is this union 
of poetry and passion which constitutes 
their great, and in this age, peculiar 
merit. Rich, ornate, and luxuriant as. 
their language often is, we cannot say 
that it ever seemed to us otherwise than 
natural, according to the right sense of 
that word. ‘The truth is, that the lan- 
guage of all our dramatic writers, since 
theage of Shakspeare,not even excepting 
Rowe and Otway, has been most un- 
natural; and that, not because it has 
been too poetical, but because it has not 
been poetical at all. A sort of measured 
and monotonous slang took place of 
the rich and various idiom of the wor- 
thies of old ; it was put indiscriminately 
into the mouths of all characters; so 
that nothing but see-saw and sing-song 
was heard on the stage; and we a 
know what it has cometo at last. Joanna 
Baillie did much to restore the charac- 
ter of dramatic literature, in many ways, 
and would have done more had she 
been more deeply read in it. Coleridge’s 
Remorse, and Maturin’s Bertram, with 
all their defects, have much of the true 
spirit; and we are inclined to place 
Mr. Cornwall’s sketches above all these, 
not abstractedly, as works of genius, 
but as productions of dramatic power 
legitimately exerted. 

Mr. Cornwall likewise requests us to 
recollect, that the most poetical and 
descriptive passages in his dramatic 
scenes are impgsed on persons who ex- 
isted in ages more chivalrous than the 
present, and when men were apt to 
indulge in all the extravagancies of 
romance, This may be a_ necessary 
caution to those critics who are con- 
stantly lying in wait to leap out upon 
an author’s supposed extravagancies, 
and who imagine every flight to bé so 
that is above the dust on which they 
tread. For our own parts we trust 
that life is not yet so bare and smooth 
as to be skimmed over by ordinary 
minds—that it has yet its sunny slopes, 
its solemn forests, its caves of terror, its 
haunted land, in which the poet may 
rove, gathering the passion-flowers that 
e-ow there, and that they whose hearts 
are of thé “earth earthy” will not be 
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permitted to be the geographers of his 
dominions. We have no quarrel with 
Mr. Cornwall for having laid his scenes 
in the bygone ages of chivalry ; but we 
will have a quarrel with him, if, on any 
future occasion, laying thém in the age 
in which we live, he does not fearlessly 
and exultingly follow and obey that 
imagination, that “ faculty divine” with 
which nature has gifted him, and by 
so doing prove that life is not yet bar- 
ren, but capable as ever of noble and 
gigantic births, ? 

The volume contains nine dialogues 
in blank verse, to three of which we 
shallconfine oursel ves— Ludovico Sfor- 
za, The Way to Conquer, and the 
Broken Heart. The first is founded 
partly on a fact in Italian history. Lu- 
dovico Sforza was the uncle of the 
young Duke of Milan, and was pre- 
sent at his marriage with Isabella, 
grand-daughter of the king of Naples. 
Sforza was much struck with the beau- 
ty of Isabella, and it was supposed 
that he caused his nephew Galeazzo to 
be poisoned. The first scene, which 
is very finely written, describes Sfor- 
za’s first sight of the beautiful Isabella, 
and his sudden passion. ‘The last is 
supposed to occur after the lapse of a 
year; and long as it is, we give it 
entire, that a fair view may be had of 
one contipued effort. 


SCENE IL. A Room, with a Banquet. 


Isabella. 
Time lags, and slights hisduty. I remember 


The days when he would fly.-How sweet they were ! 
Then I rebuked his speed, and now—and now 

I drench his wings with tears. How heavily 

The minutes pass. Can he avoid me? Oh! 

1 almost wish—and yet that must not be. 

Hark, hark! I hear a step come sounding through 
The hall. It is the—murderer, Sforza. Now, 

Rise up my heait in thy own strength, and do 

Thy act of justice bravely. So, 


Enter Sforza. 
Sforza. My love !— 


@h! my delight, my deity! I am come 
Tothank you fpr being gracious. I am late ? 
Isab. Oh! no: you are in time, my lord. 

Sforza. You look 
‘But sad, my Isabeila: let me hope - 
No ill has happened ; nothing, sweet, to sway 
Your promise from me ? 
Isab, Be assured of that— 
My soul—I mean that—Ah ! you’re grave: Well! you 
Have cause to chide me, but my spirits have 
Been faint to-night at times. I'll do my best 
‘Ee entertain you as you merit, 


Sforza, Far 
Better, I hope, my Isabel, 
Isab. Your grace 
May challenge any thing : Report has been 
So lavish in its favours tow’rd you, that 
All hearts must fain be yours. Even I, you see, 
Although a widow, not divested of 
Her sorrows quite, am here i’ the midst of tears, 
Te smile (like April) on you: But you’ll grow 
To vanity, sir, unless some stop be put 
To your amorous conquests. 1 must do’t. 
Sforza. You shall, 
You shall, my Isabella. 
Isab. Sir, I will. 
You shall be wholly mine—till death. I have, 
As yet, been full of miseries: they have swelled 
My heart to bursting. Youshall soothe me, 
Sforza. How ? 
Isab. Wei find a way—— Nay, not so free, my lord; 
I must be won with words, (though hollow) smiles 
And vows, (although you mean them not,) kind looks 
Andexcellent flattery. Come, my lord, what say you? 
I’m all impatience.— 
Sforza, Oh! what can I say? 
Thou art so lovely to me, that my words 
Must sound like cheats to many. ‘They of whem 
The poets told, men say, were shadows, and 
So they will swear of thee, . 
ZIsab. Alas! my lord, 
Ihave no patronage—— 
Sforza. But J will have , 
Your name recorded in the sweete st verse, 
And seu!ptors shal! do honour to themselves ( 
And their delicious art, by fashioning thee : 
And painters shall devise for us a story, 
Where thou and I, love, shall be seen reclining, 
Thou on my arm— 
Isab. A happy thought. 
Sforza. Agd in 
The guise of the throned Juno ; I as Jove, 
In his diviner moments, languishing 
Beneath thy look. 
Isab. She was a shrew, my lord, 
(That queen o’ the heavens,) and I—— 
Sforza. Then thou shalt be 
Like her, who, in old inimitable tales, 
Was pictured gathering flowers in Sicily, 
And rais’d to Dis’ throne: Methinks she was 
A beautiful prophecy of thee ; and there 
Mountains shali rise, and grassy valleys lie 
Asieep i’ the sun, and blue Sicilian streams 
Shall wander, and green woods (their leaves just 
touched : 
With light) shall bend *fore some faint westering wind 
And bow to bright Apoi'o as he comes T 
Smiling from out the east. What more? Oh! you 
Shail knee] and piuck the flow’rs, and jook aside, 
As hearkening ; and—/ wiil be there, (a god,) 
Rushing tow’rds thee, my sweet Proserpina. 
Isab. An ugiy story. 
Sforza. How, sweet ? 
Isab, You wouid take me 
To—Hell, then. Pardon me, my lord, I am 
Not weli. Come, you must honour me, and taste 
Of my poor entertainment. 
Sforza, Wiillingly. 
Isah. We’ii be alone. 
Sforza. “Tis better, I have now 
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I'll drink to thee, my queen. 
Isab. ‘This is 

A curious wine, my lord; and like those drops 

Sought by philosophers, (the life elixir,) 

Will make you immortal. 

Sforza, Give it me, my love : 

May you ne’er know an hour of sorrow. 

Isab. Ha! 
Stay, stay ; soft, put it down, 

Sforza. Why, how is this ? 

Isab, Would—would you drink without me? 
Shame upon you! 

Look at this fruit: a sea-worn captain, who 

Has sailed all ‘round the worid, brought it me from 
The Indian islands, and the natives, there, 

Do worship it: This— 

Sforza. *T has a luscious taste. 

My nephew (when he lived) was fond of a fruit 
That’s not unlike it. 
Isab. Thanks, ye spirits of vengeance! [Aside. 
Now you shali taste the immortal wine, my lord, 
And drink a health to Cupid. 
Sforza. Cupid, then. 
He was a cunning god: he dimmed men’s eyes, 
Tis prettily said i’ the fable: Bat my eyes 
(Yet how [ love!) are ciear as though I were 
A stoic. Ah! 
Isab,. Ha! what's the matter, sir? 
Sforza, The wine is cold. 
Isa. You'll find it warmer, shortly : 
It is its nature,as I’m told, to heat 
The heart.—— My iord, I read but yesterday, 
Ofanold man, (a Grecian poet,) who 
Devoted all his life to wine, and died 
O’the grape : Methinks "twas just: 

Sforza. *Twasso. This wine—~ 

Isab. And stories have been told of men whose 

lives 
Were infamous, and so their end: I mean. 
That the red murderer has been murdered, and 
The traitor struck with treason : He, who has let 
The orphan perish, came himself to want : 
Thus justice, and great God have ordered it, 
So that the scene of evil has been turned 
Against the actor in °t ; black thoughts arisen 
And foiled the schemes of fierce imaginers ; 
And—poison given for poison. 

Sforza. Oh! my heart ! 

Isab. 1s the wine still so cold, sir? 

Sforza, Oh! I burn : 

Some water : I burn with thirst. Oh! what is this ? 

Isab. You're pale: I'll call for help.--Here! 

Servants enter. 

Zsab. Bind that man 
To his seat, 

Sforza. Traitress ! 

Isab. Now be gone——-My lord! [Servants exe. 
I'll not deceive you: you have drank a draught 
Will send you from this world. 

Sforza. My heart, my heart! 

Traitress !—~I faint—faint—ah !-- 

Isab. I would have done 

My act of justice yet more mildly on you ; 

But’t could not be: I felt that you must die 

For my sake, for my boy,and Milan. You 
Murdered my lord and husband. Stare not: ’Tis 
A melancholy truth. You have usurped 

The first place in the dukedom, and swept all 
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My child's rights to the dust, What say you, sir? 
Do you impeach my story? While you've time, 
Give answer to me-———— (He dies. 
You are silent-——Then 
You are condemned forever. I could grieve 
Almost to see you With that marbie look.— 
Alas! that neck which bore the ducal chain, 
That head the coronet, both bending once 
Tow’rd shouting slaves, are fixed now: His eye 
Is motionless: How like those forms he looks, 
That sit in stony whiteness over tombs, 
Memorials of their cold inhabitants. 
Speak !| are you grown to stone ? What can you say 
In your defence, sir? Turn your eyes from me: 
Villain ! how dare you look at me? Youshall 
Be amorous no more.—Away ; MustI 
Rouse you? How idly his armshang~Turn your 


eyes 
Away. I dare not touch him—yet I must, 
Ha ! he is dead—dead. So, by me—Sweet heaven ! 
Forgive me; I’m a widow—broken-hearted ; 
A mother too—and ’twas for my child. I-- 
I—was not in my nature eruel, but 
Yon bloody man did press so hardly on us ; 
He would have torn my pretty bird from me : 
(I had but one)—what could Ido? There was 
No‘other way—And this is blood for blood. 


This is a noble scene :—the eager 
confidence of Sforza delivering him up 
a guilty and infatuated victim into the 
deadly snare of the avenging widow— 
the calm elation of her determined soul 
smiling on the face it trusts to seein a 
few minutes that of a corpse—the sol- 
emn and majestic words in which, like 
a minister of God, she tells the murderer 
of his doom—the sudden freezing of 
the hot blood in his stricken heart—the 
insulting dignity of binding him in his 
death-pangs to his chair by the hands 
of menials—and the prolongation of her 
scofling, scorching words of fire that 
sear the villain’s heart, even after his 
eyes are glazed in death—and finally, 
the settling down of her spirit after the 
just act of blood, into something almost 
like contrition, till re-assured of its 
righteousness by the sight of her child, 
whom the murderer had made father- 
less, and would have destroyed—all are 
conceived and expressed in the true 
spirit of tragedy. 


The “ Way to Conquer” consists of 
a single scene between Cesario, a youth, 
who has plotted the death of his prince 
and benefactor, and that prince, who 
has, unknown to him, made discovery 
ef his meditated crime. We quote 
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what seems to us the most striking part 
of it, though it is all excellent. 


Prince. —~now listen, Cesario, 
And you shall hear a curious history : 
Keep Diego in your mind the while, and think 
‘Fhat he’s the hero of ’t.—Last night, a man 
Came mask’d unto a rich lord’s house, (here, in 
Palermo)—Do you hear how Etna mutters ? 
I fear there’ll be eruptions shortly. 

Cesa. Yes; 
It sends a terrible sound, indeed, my lord, 

Prince. This man petitioned for his life—He said 
That he had sworn to act a horrid deed, 
And came to make disclosure.—The great lord 
(His was the life in danger) promised full 
Forgiveness—but you do not listen, 

Cesa. Oh! 
Pardon me, sir, most carefully. 

Prince. He said 
A youth on whom the lord had lavished wealth, 
And kindness, and good precept, had forgot 
His better tutoring, and lent deaf ears 
To those divinest whispers which the soul 
Breathes to prevent ourerring. He resolved 
To kill his benefactor. That was bad. 

Cesa. Oh! he deserved— 

Prince We'll talk of that hereafter: 
IL knew you'd think thus, dear Cesario ; 
Well—this bad man, whose mind was spotted with 
The foulest sin i’ the world, ingratitude, 
Had sworn to murder this, his friend. 

Cesa. My lord ! 

Prince. 1 see it shocks you: yes, for the sake of 

gold 

He would have slain his old and faithful friend ; 
Have spurned the few gray locks that time had left, 
And stopped the current of his reverend blood, 
Which could not flow much longer. 

Cesa. Are you sure? 


Prince. ‘The plan was this: they were to bind 
him, for 


To slay him here were dangerous, and transport 
His wretched limbs to some most lonely place— 
Cesa. Where—where was this ? 
Prince. Vl tell you, for I once 
Was housed there, through a storm :—a castle stands 
(Almost a ruin now) on the sea-coast, 
Where it looks tow’rd Calabria; as tis said, 
A murder once was done there, and e’er since 
It has been desolate : ‘tis bleak, and stands 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern’d out 
By the wild seas agesago. The winds 
Moan, and make music through its halls, and there 
The mounting-loving eagle builds his home. 
But a'l’sa waste: for miles and miles around 
There’s not a cot. 
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Cesa. Is°t near the—eastward foot 
Of #tna? 

Prince. Yes: oh! then you know the spot. 
Now, dear Cesario, could’st thou think a man, 
Setting aside all ties, could doa deed 
Of blackness there ? Why, ‘tis within the reach 
Of Etna ; and some thirty years ago, 

(The last eruption,) when the lava rivers 

Took their course toward that point, this dwelling 
was 

In danger. I myself stood near the place, 

And saw the bright fires stream along, when they 

Crumbled the chesnut forests, and dark pines, 

And branching oaks, to dust. The thunders caught 

An added horror from the mountain groans. 

The rebel waves stood up and lashed the rocks, 

And poured their stormy cries through every cave. 

Each element was in motion then: the earth 

Staggered and spouted fire: the winds—the seas— 

Thunder and rain were heard : and here, and there, 

The lightnings flew along their jagged paths, 

Like messengers of evil. 

Cesa. Oh! no more. 

Prince. Fancy, Cesario, in this desolate house, 
How, with a solitary lamp, perhaps, 

Above you : how this aged wretch would look. 

All his white hair blood-drench’d, and his eye with 
The horrid stare of dead mortality, 

And death’s own marble smile that changes not: 
His hanging head, and useless neck—his old 
Affectionate heart that beats so fondly, now 

Like a stilled instrument. I could not kill 

A dog that loved me : could you? 

Cesa No sir—no. 

Prince. Why, you seem frightened. 

Cesa. "Tis a fearful picture 

Prince. Yet might it have been true. 

Cesa. We'll hope not. 

Prince. Hope !—— 
That hope is past How will the Spaniard look, 
Think you, Cesario, when the question comes 
Home to his heart? In truth he could not look 
More pale than you do now. Cesario! 
The eye of God has been upon him. 

Cesa. Yes: 
I hope-—- 

Prin-e Beware. 

Cesa. My lord! 

Prince. Beware, how you 
Curse him ; for he is loaded heavily : 

Sin and fierce wishes plague him, and the world 
Will stamp its malediction on his head, 
And God and man disown him. 

Cesa. Oh! ne more. 

No more, my dearest Jord; behold me here, 
Here at your feet—a wretch indeed, but now 
Won quite from crime. Spare me, 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


ea 
FROM PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK.* 


I HAVE heard many persons say, 

that the first sight of Mr. Jeffrey 
disappointed them, and jarred with 
all the ideas they had previously 
formed of his genius and character. 
Perhaps the very first glance of this cel- 
ebrated person produced something of 
the same effect upon my own mind ; 
but a minute or two of contemplation 
sufficed to restore me to the whole of 
my faith in physiognomy. People may 
dispute as much as they please about 
particular features, and their effect, but 
I have been all my life a student of 
“*the human face divine,” and I have 
never yet met with any countenance 
which did not perfectly harmonize, so 
far as 1 could have opportunity of as- 
certaining, with the intellectual confor- 
mation and habits of the man that bore 
it.-—But I must not allow myself to be 
seduced into a disquisition, 

Mr. Jeffrey is a short and active look- 
ing man, with a great appearance of vi- 
vacity io all his motions. His face is 
one which cannot be understood at a 
single look—perhaps it requires, as it 
ceriainly invites, a long and anxious 
scrutiny before it lays itself open to the 
gazer. ‘The features are neither hand- 
some, nor evea very defined in their 
outlines; and yet the effect of the whole 
is as striking as any arrangement either 
of more noble or more marked features, 
which ever came under my view. The 
forehead is very singularly shaped, de- 
scribing in its bend trom side to side a 
larger segment of a circle than is at all 
common ; compressed below the tem- 
ples almost as much as Sterne’s ; and 
throwing out sinuses above the eyes of 
au extremely bold and compact struc- 
ture, ‘The mouth is the most expres- 
sive part of his face, as I believe it is of 
every face. The lips are very firm, but 
they tremble and vibrate, even when 
brought close together, in such a way as 
to give the idea of an intense, never- 
ceasing play of mind. There is a deli- 
cate kind of sneer almost always upon 


them, which has not the least appear-. 
ance of ill-temper about it, but seems to 
belong entirely to the speculative un- 
derstanding of the man. I have said, 
that the mouth is the most expressive 
part of his face—and, in one sense, this 
is the truth, for it is certainly the seat of 
all its rapid and transitory expression. 
But what speaking things are his eyes ! 
They disdain to be agitated with those 
lesser emotions which pass over the lips ; 
they reserve their fierce and dark ener- 
gies for matters of more moment-; once 
kindled with the heat of any passion, 
how they beam, flash upon flash! The 
scintillation of a star is not more fervid. 
Perhaps, notwithstanding this, their re- 
pose is even more worthy of attention. 
With the capacity of emitting sucha 
flood of radiance, they seem to take a 
pleasure in banishing every ray from 
their black, inscrutable, glazed, tarn-like 
circles, I think their prevailing Jan- 
guage is, after all, rather a melanchely 
than a merry one—it is at least very full 
of reflection.—Such is a faint outline of 
this countenance, the features of which 
(to say nothing at all of their expres- 
sion), have, as yet, baffled every attempt 
of the portrait-painters ; and which, in- 
deed, bids very fair, in my opinion, to 
leave no image behind it either on can- 
vass Of On copper. 

Mr. Jeffrey’s voice is neither a mu- 
sical nora noble one ; but it has such a 
sharp, acute, thrilling, power, that even 
its whisper can be heard distinctly at & 
very great distance, and that too in the 
midst of a multitude of veices, of more 
apparent power and compass. ‘There 
is something about it which at once 
convinces you that it proceeds from no 
insignificant person—a decided, ner- 
vous tone, which cuts deep into the ear. 
His pronunciation is wretched—a mix- 
tur. of provincial English, with undig- 
nified Scotch, altogether snappish and 
offensive ; and which would be quite 
sufficient to render the elocution of a 

* See p. 169. 
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more ordinary man utterly disgusting ; 
but the flow of his eloquence is so over- 
poweringly rapid, so unweariedly ener- 
getic, so entirely unlike every other 
man’s mode of speaking, that the pro- 
nunciation of the particular words is 
quite lost to one’s view in the midst of 
that continual effort which is re- 
quired, in order to make the understand- 
ing, even the ear of the listener, keep 
pace withthe glowing velocity of the 
declamation. His words come more pro- 
fusely than words ever came before, and 
yet it seems as if they were quite una- 
ble to follow, passibus «quis, the still 
more amazing speed of his thought. 
You sit, while minute follows min- 
ute uncounted and unheeded, in a state 
of painful excitation, as if you were in 
aroom overlighted with gas, or close 
under the crash of a whole pealing or- 
chestra. 

This astonishing fluency and vivaci- 
ty, if possessed by a person of inferior 
talents, might for a little time be sufli- 
cient to create an illusion in his favour ; 
and I have heard that such things have 
been. But the more you can overcome 
the effect of Jeffrey’s dazzling rapidity, 
and concentrate your attention on the 
ideas embodied with such supernatural 
facility, the greater will be your admira- 
tion. [tis impossible to conceive the 
existence of a more fertile, teeming in- 
tellect, The flood of his illustration 
seems to be at all times rioting up to the 
very brim—yet he commands and re- 
strains it with equal strength and skill ; 
or, if itdoes escape him for a moment, 
it spreads such a richness all around, 
that it is impossible to find fault with 
its extravagance. Surely never was 
such a luxuriant ‘ copia fandi,” united 
with so much terseness of thought, and 
brilliancy of imagination, and managed 
with so much unconscious, almost in- 
stinctive ease, Ifhe be nat the most 
delightful, he is certainly by far the most 
wonderful of speakers. 

Like Cranstoun, this splendid rheto- 
rician was many years at the bar, before 
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his success was at all proportioned to. 


his talents. The reputation enjoyed by 
his Review was both a friendly and a 
hostile thing to him as a barrister ; for 
it excited universal attention to him 
whenever he made any appearance at 
the bar, and yet 1t prevented many peo- 
ple from soliciting him to undertake the 
conduct of their cases, by inspiring a 
sort of fear, that his other, and more de- 
lightful, and better-rewarded pursuits, 
might perhaps prevent him from doing 
full justice to matters of every-day cha~ 
racter—the paltry disputes of traders, 
and the mean tricks of attornies. All 
this, however, has been long siace got 
over, and Jeffrey is now higher than al- 
most any of his brethren in his general 
character of an advocate, and decidedly 
above them all in more than one par- 
ticular department of practice, The 
same powers which have enabled him 
to seize with so firm a grasp the opinion 
of the public, in regard to matters of 
taste and literature, give him, above all, 
sway uorivailed over the minds of a jury. 
There cannot be a fiser display of inge- 
nuity than his mode of addressing a set 
of plain conscientious men, whom it is 
his business to bamboozle. He does 
not indeed call up, as some have dared 
to do, the majesty of sleeping passions, 
to overawe the trembling indecision of 
judgment, The magic he wields is not 
of that high cast which makes the svb- 
ject of its working the conscious yet 
willing slave of the sorcerer. His is a 
more cunning, but quite as effectual a 
species of tempting. He flatters the 
vanity of men, by making them believe, 
that the best proof of their owa superi- 
ority will be their coming to the conclu- 
sion which he has proposed ; and they 
submit with servile stupidity at the very 
moment they are pluming themselves on 
displaying the boldness and indepen- 
dence of adventurous intellect.—In 
criminal trials, and in the newly-estab- 
lished jury courts for civil cases, Mr. 
Jeffrey is now completely lord of the 
ascendant.— Edin, Mag, 
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THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


XXI, 
SCOTLAND—HOME. 


QF all the nations under the sun, 

there is not one whose population 
have the amor patrig more deeply im- 
pressed in their bosoms than the Scots. 
Added to this love of country, which 
identifies the inhabitants of the soil with 
the soil itself,—which makes its inter- 
esis and its glory, its farne or its misfor- 
tunes personal, the Scotsman bas the 
love of home beautifully interwoven 
with his feelings, inahenably mingled 
With bis sympathies, ever present to his 
mind, constituting the goal of his ca- 
reer, the term and reward of all his ac- 
tions, 

This innate principle exists in other 
nations ; but I doubt its reaching with 
them to the extent to which it goes with 
the Celt or Caiedonian. The advanta- 
ges of many countries cause their chil- 
dren to pine for them when absent, 
The Caledonian has not these induce- 
ments ; yet he prefers his desolate muir, 
his bleak mountain, his sepulchral pine, 
his purple heather, and his humble hut, 
to fertility, cultivation, the vineyard, 
and the palace; and, although his in- 
terest may plant him elsewhere, his heart 
ay sojourus at home. 

The love ofcountry makes the French- 
man exclaim: ‘ Mon cher pays et mon 
premier amour !” It draws from the Hi- 
bernian, 


‘© With thee were the dreams of my earliest 
love, 
Ev’ry thought of my reason was thine !” 


But the Scotsman’s is an humble, yet 
more heartfelt lay. To him, bis rocks, 
his glens, his breckin, and his wild flow- 
ers, are the objects of his soul’s devotion, 
and the subjects of his dearest praise ; 
and, though he cannot speak of Scotland 
as Mr, Dallas does so beautifully of 
Seville,* nor as another Scottish bard, 





* Sweetare thy gardens, Seville ! sweet the 
: breath 
rhat al bowers exhale around thy 
wall: 
‘Tis beauty all ; and Winter’s gentlest death 


Mickle, does of Madeira,t yet do his 
lines flow from the deepest recesses of 
his affections, and form a happy contrast 
to their warmer imagery, as the fol- 
lowing effusions of that bard of nature, 


Burns, clearly exemplify : 


“ Their grovesof sweet myrties let foreign 
lands reckon, 

Where bright-beaming summers exalt the 
perfume ! 

Far dearer to me yon lone glen ©’ green 
brecken, 

With the burn stealing under the lang yellow 
broom. 

Far dearer to me, yon humble broom bowers, 

Where the blue-beli and gowan lurk lowly 
unseen 3 

For there, lightly tripping among the wild 
flowers, 

A list’ning the linnet aft wanders my Jean.” 


Nothing can be more simple nor more 
irresistible. 

My military relative, conversing one 
day in arms, happened to mention the 
love of country, and expatiating on the 
beauties and comforts of Old England, 
observed: “I dare say, Donald, you 
very often think of home too, though 
less rich in produce and felicitous in 
soil” (Argyleshire)—when the enthusi- 
ast, a lad of about nineteen, thus replied : 
‘O my ain hame! D it, man, 
what else is there worth thinking of 
here? I can see at this moment my 
faither’s hoose, the raugh greyhound at 
the door, and ilka glen and burnie about 
the place. A’ are dear to me ; an’ it 
mak’s my heart warm, when I think on 








——e flowers, and few the leaves that 

a 

Tostrew the paths ;---a yellower tint is all 

That to thy groves the chil) Levanter lends, 

As if reflected from each golden ball 

Of fragrant fruit that from the branches 
bends ; 

And in a month ’tis o’er---the little winter 
ends ! 


+ Named from her woods, with fragrant 
bowers adorn’d, 
From fair Madeira’s purple coast we turn’d, 
tne and Paphos’ vales the smiling loves 
ight leave with joy for fair Madeira’s 
groves ; 
A shore so flowery, and so sweet an air, 
Venus might build her dearest temple there. 
Cumoens’ Luciad, translated by Mickle. 
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hem. What else is’t that encourages a 
man to earn a hard livelihood, in order 


to haud up there without the turmoil o” 


getiing ane’s ain bread? An’ what 
mak’s fatigues an’ dangers easy, but the 
hope of so easing our aged years 2” 
Here the drum beat to arms, and 
Donald jumped up, snapping his fingers 
and singing the reel o’Tulloch-Gorum. 
But this was all honest pride, and not 
thoughtlessness or insensibility ; for he 
wanted to conceal the full tide of affec- 
tion which was swelling in his eye, and 
he turned hastily, whilst the tears were 
(in his own language) “ rapping down 
his cheeks” ao man did his duty 
better. 
After the battle of Waterloo, I en- 
quired of a Roxburghshire private of the 
ninety -second, whether the regiment did 
not arrive fatigued on the field, so that 
it did not come fresh into action? ‘Aye,’ 
replied the soldier, ‘ we were wearie 
enough, that’s true; but whan we heard 
the pipes play up, an’ heard oor lads 
eheering, we were as light-fitted as lin- 
ties, an’ we louped on the enemy as 
though we war rinnin a race to a wad- 
ding!’ The pipes and the cheering 
brought home in every note, and the 
necessity of doing his duty came from 





By James Hogg. [vox. 5 
affection more than from either glory or 
interest. Poor Sandie (for that was his 
name) was wounded in the thigh, of 
which he complained not. ‘I did nae 

mind that,’ said he, ‘ only I thought it 

hard to be cut an’ hashed by a French 

dragooa after I. was doua.’ Sandie 

would have been too noble to have ac- 

ted thus towards a fallen foe. ‘ And 

what thought you when you were 

down 2” said his interrogator. ‘ I dinna 

ken, Sir,’ replied he, ‘if it waspa wheth- 

er I should ever sce my puir mither 

agaia ; and whether Wullie, my brither, 

wha’s in the Greys, was burt or no!’ 

Without further comment, I leave my 
reader to form his Opinion on these two 
lads, a highlander and a lowlander, the 
one an officer aod the other a private ; 
and he will, doubtless, perceive that the 
same principles of honour, and the 
same love of country and of home, ac- 
tuated both. 

The strong effect which these instan- 
ces (amongst many others) produce 
on my mind, induced me, for justice 
sake, to make them public. ‘They are 
engraven in my heart, and IJ trust that 
such conduct is registered in a more im- 
perishable record than in that of 

Tue Hermit 1n Lonvon. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR. 


BY THE ‘ FTYRICK SHEPHERD.’ 
——<e — 
From Blackweod’s Edinburgh Magazine, 1819. 


STORMS. 


HESE constitute the various eras 

of the pastoral life. ‘They are the 
red lines in the shepherd’s manual—the 
remembrancers.of years and ages that 
are past—the tablets of memory by 
which the ages of his children, the times 
of his ancestors, and the rise and down- 
fall of families, are invariably ascertain- 
ed, Even the progress of improve- 
mentin Scots farming can be traced 
traditionally from these, and the rent 
of a farm or estate given with precision, 
before and after such and such a storm, 
though the narrator be uncertain jn 
what century the said notable storm 
happened.  Mar’s year,” and ‘that 


year the hielanders raide,” are but sec- 
ondary mementos to the year nine and 
the year forty—these stand in bloody 
capitals in the annals of the pastoral life, 
as well as many more that shall hereaf- 
ter be mentioned. 

The most dismal of all those on rec- 
ord is the thirteen drifty days. This 
extraordinary storm, as near as I have 
heen able to trace, must have occurred 
in the year 1620, ‘he traditionary 
stories and pictures of desolation that 
remain of it, are the most dire imagina- 
ble ; and the mentioning of the thirteen 
drifty daysto an old shepherd, in a 
stormy winter night, never fails to im- 
press his mind with a sort of religious 
awe, and often sets lim on his knees 
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before that Being who alone can avert 
such another calamity. 

It is said that for thirteen days and 
nights the snow-drift never once abated 
—the ground was covered with frozen 
snow when it commenced, and during 
all that time the sheep never broke their 
fast. ‘The cold was intense to a degree 
never before remembered ; and about 
the fifth and sixth days of the storm,the 
young sheep began to fall into a sleepy 
and torpid state, and all that were so 
affected in the evening died over night. 
The intensity of the frost wind often 
cut them off when in that state quite in- 
stantaneously. About the ninth and 
tenth days, the shepherds began to build 
up huge semi-circular walls of their 
dead, in order to afford some shelter 
for the remainder of the living; but 
they availed but little, for about the 
game time they were frequently seen 
tearing at one another’s wool with their 
teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the four- 
teenth day from its commencement, 
there was on manya high-lying farm 
not a living sheep to be seen. Large 
misshapen walls of dead, surrounding a 
small prostrate flock likewise all dead, 
and frozen stiff in their lairs, were all 
that remained to cheer the forlorn shep- 
berd and his master; and though on 
low-lying farms where the snow was 
not so hard hefore, numbers of sheep 
weathered the storm, yet their constitu- 
tions received such a shock, that the 
greater part of them perished after- 
wards ; and the final consequence was, 
that about nine-tenths of all the sheep in 
the south of Scotland were destroyed. 

In the extensive pastoral district of 
Eskdale-moor, which maintains up- 
wards of 20,000 sheep, it is said none 
were left alive, but forty young wedders 
on one farm, aud five old ewes on an- 
other. ‘The farm of Phaup remained 
without a stock and without a tenant 
for twenty years subsequent. to the 
storm, at length one very honest and 
liberal-minded maa ventured to take a 
lease of it, at the annual rent of a grey 
coat unda pair of hose. Itis now 
rented at £500. An extensive glen in 
Tweedsmuir, belonging to Sir James 
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Montgomery, became a common at that 
time, to which any man drove his flocks 
that pleased, and it continued so for 
nearly acentury. On one of Sir Pat- 
rick Scott of Thirlestane’s farms, that 
keeps upwards of 900 sheep, they all 
died save one black ewe, from which 
the farmer had high hopes of preserving” 
a breed ; butsome unlucky dogs, that 
were all laid idle for want of sheep to 
run at, fell upon this poor solitary rem- 
nantofa good stock, and chased her 
into the lake where she was drowned. 
When word of this was brought to 
John Scott the farmer, commonly called 
gouffin’ Jock, heis reported to have 
expressed himself as follows: “ Ochon, 
ochon ! an’ is that the gate o’t ?—a black 
beginning maks aye a black end.” 
Then taking down an old rusty sword, 
he added, ‘* Come thou away my auld 
frien’, thou an’ I maun e’en stock Bour- 
hope-law ance mair. Bessy, my dow, 
how gaes the auld sang ? 


There’s walth o’ kye i’ bonny Braidlees ; 
There’s walth o’ yowesi’ Tine; 
There’s walth o’ gear i’ Gowanburn— 
An’ thae shall a’ be thine.” 

It is a pity that tradition bas not pre- 
served any thing farther of the history 
of gouffin’ Jock than this one saying. 

The next memorable event of this 
nature is the blast o’ March, which hap- 
pened on the 24th day of that month, 
in the year 16—, on a Monday’s morn- 
ing; and though it lasted only for one 
forenoon, it was calculated to have des- 
troyed upwards of a thousand scores of 
sheep, as well as a number of shepherds, 
There is one anecdote of this storm that 
is worthy of being preserved, as it shows 
with how much attention shepherds, as 
well as sailors, should 6bserve the a 
pearances of the sky. The Sunday 
evening before was so warm that the 
lasses went home from church barefoot, 
“and the young men threw off their plaids 
and coats and carried them over their 
shoulders. A large group of these 
younkers, going home from the church 
of Yarrow, equipped in this manner, 
chanced to pass by an old shepherd on 
the farm of Newhouse, named Walter 
Blake, who had all his sheep gathered 
into the side ofa wood. They asked 
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Wattie, who was a very religious man, 
what could have induced him to gather 
his sheep on the Sabbath day? He 
answered, that he had seen an ill-hued 
weather-gaw that morning, and was 
., afraid it was going to beadrift. They 
were so much: amused at Wattie’s ap- 
prehensions, that they clapped their 
hands, and laughed at him, and one 
pert girl cried, “ Aye, fie tak’ care, Wat- 
tie; I wadna say but it may be thrapple 
deep or the morn.” Another asked, 
“if he wasna rather feared for the sun 
burning the een out o’ their heads?” 
and a third, “ if he didaa keep | a cor- 
respondence wi’ the thieves, an’ kend 
they were to ride that night.” Wattie 
was obliged to bear all this, for the 
evening was fine beyond any thing gen- 
erally seen at that season, and only said 
to them at parting, ‘* Weel, weel, cal- 
lans, time will try a’; let him laugh 
that wins ; but slacks will be sleck, a 
hogg for the howking; we'll a’ get horns 
to tout on the morn.” The saying 
grew proverbial: but Wattie was the 
only man who saved the whole of his 
flock in that country. 

The years 1709—A0, and 72, were 
all likewise notable years for severity, 
and for the losses sustained among the 
flocks of sheep. In the latter, the snow 
lay from the middle of December until 
the middle of April, and all the time 
bard frozen. Partial thaws always kept 
the farmer’s hopes of relief alive, and 
thus prevented him from removing his 
sheep to a lower situation, till at length 
they grew so weak that they could not 
be removed. ‘There has not been such 
a general loss in the days of any man 
living asin that year. It is by these 
years that all subsequent bard winters 
have been measured, and, of late,by that 
of 1795; and when the balance turns 
out in favour of the calculator, there is 
always a degree of thankfulness expres- 
sed, as well as a composed submission 
to the awards of Divine providence. 
The daily feeling naturally impressed 
on the shepherd’s mind, that all his 
comforts are so entirely in the hand of 
Him that ruies the elements, contributes 
not a little to that firm spirit of devotion 
for which the Scottish shepherd is so 
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distinguished. I know of no scene so 
impressive, as that of a family seques- 
tered in alone glen during the time of 
a winter storm; and where is the glen 
in the kingdom that wants such a hab- 
itation ? There they are left to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and they know and 
feel it. Throughout all the wild vi- 
cissitudes of nature they have no hope 
of assistance from man, but are conver- 
sant with the Almighty alone. . Before 
retiring to rest, the shepherd uniformly 
goes out to examine the state of the 
weather, and make his report to the little 
dependant group within—nothing is to 
be seen but the conflict of the elements, 
nor heard but the raving of the storm 
—then they all kneel around him, while 
he recommends them to the protection 
of Heaven; and though their little 
hymn of praise can scarcely be heard 
even by themselves, as it mixes with 
the roar of the tempest, they never fail to 
rise from their devotions with their spir- 
its cheered and their confidence renew- 
ed, and go to sleep with an exaltation 
of mind of which kings and conquerors 
have noshare. Often have I been a 
sharer in such scenes; and never, even 
in my youngest years, without having 
my heart deeply impressed by the cir- 
cumstances. There isa sublimity in 
the very idea. ‘There we lived, as it 
were, inmates of the cloud and the 
storm; but we stood ina relationship 
to the Ruler of these, that neither time 
nor eternity could ever cancel. Woe to 
him that would weaken the bonds with 
which true Christianity connects us with 
Heaven and with each other. 

But of all the storms that ever Scot- 
land witnessed, or I hope ever will 
again behold, there is none of them that 
can once be compared with the memo- 
rable 24th of January 1794, which fell 
with such peculiar violence on that divi- 
sion of the south of Scotland that lies 
between Crawford-muir and the border. 
Tn that bounds there were seveuteen 
shepherds perishe od, and upwards of 
thirty carried home insensible, who af- 
terwards recovered ; but the number of 
sheep that were lost far outwent any 
possibility of calculation. One farmer 
alone, Mr. Thomas Beattie, lost seven- 
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ty-two scores for his own share—and 
many others, in the same quarter, from 
thirty to forty scores each. Whole 
flocks were overwhelmed with snow, 
and no one ever knew where they were 
tili the snow was dissolved, that they 
were all found dead. I myself witnes- 
sed one particular instance of this, on 
the farm of Thickside: there were 
twelve scores of excellent ewes, all one 
age, that were missing there all the time 
that the snow lay, which was only a 
week, and no traces of them could be 
found; when the snow went away, 
they were discovered all lying dead, 
with their heads one way, as if a flock 
of sheep had dropped dead going from 
the washing. Many hundreds were 
driven into waters, burns, and lakes, by 
the violence of the storm, where they 
were buried or frozen up, and these the 
flood carried away, so that they were 
never seen or found by the owners at 
all. ‘The following anecdote somewhat 
illustrates the confusion and devastation 
that it bred in the country: The great- 
er part of the rivers on which the storm 
was most deadly, run into the Solway 
Frith, on which there is a place called 
the Beds of Esk, where the tide throws 
out, and leaves whatsoever is carried 
into it by the rivers. | When the flood 
after the storm subsided,/’there were 
found on that place, and the shores ad- 


jacent, 1840 sheep, nine black cattle, 


three horses, two men, one woman, for- 
ty-five dogs, and one hundred and eigh- 
ty hares, besides a number of meaner 
animals, 

To relate all the particular scenes of 
distress that occurred during this tre- 
mendous hurricane is impossible—a 
volume would not contain them. I 
shall, therefore, in order to give a true 
picture of the storm, merely relate what 
I saw, and shall in nothing exaggerate. 
But before doing this, I must mention 
a circumstance, curious in its nature, 
and connected with others that after- 
wards occurred, 

Some time previous to that, a few 
young shepherds (of whom I was one, 
and the youngest, though not the least 
ambitious of the number), had formed 
themselves into a sort of literary society, 
3L arnHeneuM vot. 5. 
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that met periodically, at one or other of 
the houses of its members, where each 
read an essay On a subject previously 
given out; and after that, every essay 
was minutely investigated and criticised, 
We met in the evening, and continued 
Our important discussions all night. 
Friday the 23d of January was the day 
appointed for oue of these meetings, 
and it was to be held at Entertrony, a 
wild and remote sheiling, at the very 
sources of the Ettrick, and now occupi- 
ed by my own brother. I had the 
honour of having been named as preses 
—so leaving the charge of my flock 
with my master, off I set from Black- 
house, on Thursday, a very ill day, 
with a flaming bombastical essay in my 
pocket, and my tongue trained to many 
wise and profound remarks, to attend 
this extraordinary meeting, though the 
piace lay at the distance of twenty miles, 
over the wildest hills in the kingdom, 
and the time the depth of winter. I 
remained that night with my parents at 
Ettrick-house, and next day again set 
out on my journey. I had not, how- 
ever, proceeded far, before I perceived, 
or thought I perceived, symptoms ofan 
approaching storm, and that of no or-. 
dinary nature. 1 remember the day 
well: the wind, which was rough on 
the receding dav, had subsided into a 
dead calm; there was a slight fall of 
snow, which descended in small thia 
flakes, that seemed to hover and reei in 
the air, as. if uncertain whether to go up- 
ward or downward—~the hills were Pov- 
ered down to the middle in deep 
folds of rime, or frost-fog—in the 
cloughs that was dark, dense, and seem- 
ed _as.if it were heaped aad crushed to- 
gether—but oa the brows of the hills 
it had a pale and fleecy appearance, and, 
altogether, I never beheld a day of such 
gloomy aspect. A thought aow began 
to intrude itself on me, though I strove 
al! that I could to get quit of it, that it 
would be a wise course in me to return 
home to my sheep. Inclination urged 
me on, and I tried to bring reason to 
her aid, by saying to myself, “I have 
no reason in the world to be afraid of 
my sheep, my master took the charge of 
them cheerfully, there is not a better 
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shepherd in the kingdom, and I cannot 
doubt his concern in having them right.” 
All would notdo: 1 stood: still and 
contemplated the day, and the more 
closely I examined it, the more was I 
impressed that some mischief was a 
brewing ; so,with a heavy heart,I turn- 
ed on my heel, and made the best of 
tmhy way back the road] came ;—my 
elaborate essay, and all my wise obser- 
vations had come to nothing. 

On my way home, I called at a 
place named the Hope-house, to see a 
maternal uncle, whom I loved ; he was 
angry when he saw me, and said it was 
not like a prudent lad to be running up 
and down the country in such weather, 
and at such a season ; and urged me to 
make haste home, for it would bea drift 
before the morn. He accompanied 
me to the top of the height called the 
Black Gate-head, and on parting, he 
shook his head, and said, “ Ah! it is 
a dangerous looking day ! In troth I’m 
amaist fear’d to look at it;” Isaid I 
would not mind it, if any one knew 
from what quarter the storm would 
arise; but we might, in all likelihood, 
gather our sheep to the place wh2re they 
would be most exposed to danger. He 
bade me keep a good look out all the 
way home, and wherever I observed 
the first-opening through the rime, to be 
assured the wind would rise directly 
from that point: I did as he desired 
me, but the clouds continued close set 
all around, till the fall of evening ; and 
as the snow had’ been accumulating all 
day, so as to render walking very un- 
furthersome, it was that time before I 
reached home, The first thing did was 
to go to my master and enquire where 
he had ieft my slieep—he told me—but 
thongh I had always the most perfect 
confidence in his experience, I was not 
pleased with what he had done—he had 
left a part of them far too high out on 
the hills, and the rest were not where I 
wanted them, and I told him so; he 
said he had doneall for the best, but if 
there appeared to be any danger, if I 
would call him in themorning, he would 
assist me. We had two beautiful ser- 
vant girls, and with them I sat chatter- 
ing till past eleven o’clock, and then I 
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went down to the old tower. What 
could have taken me to that ruinous 
habitation of the Black Danglasses at 
that untimeous hour, I cannot recollect, 
but it certainly must have been from a 
supposition that one of the girls would 
follow me, or else that I would see a 
hare—both very unlikely events to have 
taken place on such a night. Howev- 
er, certain it is, that there I was at 
midnight, and it was while standing on 
the top of the staircase turret, that I 
first behelda bright bore through the 
clouds, towards the north, which re- 
minded me of my uncle’s apothegm. 
But at the same time a smart thaw had 
commenced, and the breeze seemed to 
be rising from the south, so that I 
laughed inmy heart at his sage rule, 
and accounted it quite absurd. Short 
was the time till awful experience told 
me how true it was. 

I then went to my bed in the byre 
aloft, where slept witha neighbour 
shepherd, named Borthwick; but 
though fatigued with walking through 
the snow, I could not close an eye, so 
that [heard the first burst of the storm, 
which commenced between one and 
two, with a fury that no onecan con- 
ceive who does not remember of it. 
Besides, the place where I lived being 
exposed to two or three gathered winds, 
asthey are called by shepherds, the 
storm raged there with redoubled feroc- 
ity. It began all at once, with such a 
tremendous roar, that I imagined it was 
a peal of thunder, until I felt the house 
trembling to its foundation. Ina few 
minutes I wentand thrust my naked 
arm through a hole in the roof, in order, 
if possible, to ascertain what was going 
on without, for not a ray of light could 
Isee. I could not then, nor can I yet, 
express my astonishment. So com- 
pletely was the air overloaded with fall- 
ing and driving snow, that but for the 
force of the wind, I felt as if I had 
thrust my arm into a wreath of snow. 
I deemed it a judgment sent down from 
Heaven upon us, and lay down again 
in my bed, trembling with agitation. 
[ lay still for about an hour, in hopes 
that it might prove only a temporary 
hurricane; but hearing no abatement of 
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its fury, I awakened Borthwick, and 
bade him get up, for it was come on such 
a night or morning, as never blew from 
theheavens, He was notlong in obey- 
ing, for as soon as he heard the turmoil, 
he started from his bed, and in one 
minute throwing on his clothes, he 
hastened down the ladder, and opened 
the door, when he stood for a good 
while, uttering exclamations of astonish- 
meat. ‘The door where he stood was 
not above fourteen yards from the door 
of the dwelling-house, but a wreath 
was already amassed between them, as 
high as the walls of the house—and in 
trying to get round or through this, 
Borthwick lost himself, and could 
neither find the house nor his way back 
to the byre, and about six minutes 
after, [heard him calling my name, in 
a shrill desperate tone of voice, at which 
I could not refrain from laughing im- 
moderately, notwithstanding the dismal 
prospect that lay before us, for I heard, 
from his cries, where he was. He had 
tried to make his way over the top ofa 
large dunghill, but going to the wrong 
side, had fallen over, and wrestled long 
among snow, quite over the head. I 
did not think proper to move to his 
assistance, but lay still, and shortly 
after, heard him shouting at the kitchen 
door for instant admittance; still I 
kept my bed for about three quarters of 
an hour longer; and then, on reaching 
the house with much difficulty, found 
our master, the ploughman, Borthwick, 
and the two servant maids, sitting round 
the kitchen fire, with looks of dismay, I 
may almost say despair. We all agreed 
at once, that the sooner we were able 
to reach the sheep, the better chance 
we had to save aremnant ; and as there 
were eight hundred excellent ewes, all 
in one lot, but a long way distaot, and 
the most valuable lot of any on the 
farm, we resolved to make a bold effort 
to reach them. Our master made fami- 
ly worship, a duty he never neglected ; 
but that morning, the manner in which 
he manifested our trust and confidence 
in Heaven, was particularly affecting. 
We took our breakfast—stuffed our 
pockets with bread and cheese—sewed 
our plaids around us—tied down our 
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hats with napkins coming. below our 
chins—and each taking a long staff in. 
his hand, we set out on the attempt. 

No sooner was the door closed be- 
hind us than we lost sight of each other 
—seeing there was none—it was im- 
possible for a man to see his hand held 
up before him, and it was still two. 
hours till day. We had no means of 
keeping together but by following to 
one another’s voices, nor of working 
our way save by groping with our 
staves before us. It soon appeared to 
me a hopeless concern, for, ere ever 
we got clear of the honses and hay- 
stacks, we had to roll ourselves over 
two or three wreaths which it was im- 
possible to wade through; and all the 
while the wind and drift were so violent, 
that every three or four misutes we 
were obiiged to hold our faces dowa 
between our knees to recover our 
breath, P 

We soon got into an eddying wind 
that was altogether insufferable, and, 
at the same time, we were struggling 
among snow so deep, that our progress 
in the way we purposed going was in- 
deed very equivocal, for we had, by 
this time, lost all idea of east, west, 
north, or south. Still we were as busy 
as men determined on a business could 
be, and persevered on we knew not 
whither, sometimes rolling over the 
snow, and sometimes weltering in it to 
the chin. The following instance of 
our successful exertions marks our 
progress to a tittle. There was.af in- 
closure around the house to the west- 
ward which we denominated tke park, 
as is customary in Scotland. When 
we went away we calculated that it was 
two hours until day—the park did not 
extend above 300 yards—and we were 
still engaged in the park whea day light 
appeared, 

When we got free of the park we 
also got free of the eddy of the wind— 
it was now straight in our faces—we 
went in aline before each other, and 
changed places every three or four 
minutes, and at length, after great fa- 
tigue, we reached a long ridge of a hill 
where the snow was thinner, havin 
been blown off it by the force of the 
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wind, and by this we had hopes of 
reaching within a short space of the 
ewes which were still a mile and a half 
distant. Our master had taken the 
lead ; I was next him, and soon began 
to suspect, from the depth of the snow, 
that he was leading us quite wrong, but 
as we always trusted implicitly to him 
that was foremost for the time, I said 
nothing for a good while, until satisfied 
that we were going in a direction very 
nearly rightopposite tothat we intended, 
I then tried to expostulate with him, 
but he did not seem to understand what 
I said, and, on getting a glimpse of his 
countenance, I perceived that it was 
quite altered. Not to alarm the others, 
nor even bimself, I said I was becom- 
ing terribly fatigued, and proposed that 
we should lean on the snow and take 
each a mouthful of whisky, (for I had 
brought a small bottle in my pocket 
for fear of the worst,) and a bite of 
bread and cheese. This was unani- 
mously agreed to, and I noted that he 
swallowed the spirits rather eagerly, 
a thing not usual with him, and when 
he tried to eat, it was long before he 
could swallow any thing. I was con- 
vinced that he would fail altogether, 
but, as it would have been easier to have 
got him to the shepherd’s house before 
than home again, I made no proposal 
for him to return. On the contrary, I 
said if they would trust themselves 
entirely to me, I would engage to lead 
them to the ewes without going a foot 
out of the way—the other two agreed 
to it, and acknowledged that they knew 
not where they were, but he never 
opened his mouth, nor did he speak a 
word fortwo hours thereafter. It had 
on'y been a témporary exhaustion, 
however, for after that he recovered 
and wrought till night as well as any 
of us, though he never could recollect 
a single circumstance that occurred 
during that part of our way, nor a 
word that was said, nor of having got 
any refreshments whatever. 

At halt an hour after ten, we reach- 
ed the flock, and just in time to save 
them, but before that, both Borthwick 
and the ploughman had lost their bats, 
notwithstanding all their precgutions, 
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and to impede us still farther, I went 


inadvertently over a precipice, and go- 


ing down head foremost, between the 
scaur andthe snow, found it impossible 
to extricate myself, for the more I 
struggled I went the deeper. For all 
our troubles | heard Borthwick above 
convulsed with laughter; he thought 
he had got the affair of the dunghill 
paid back. By holding by one auother, 
and letting down a plaid to me, they 
hauled me up, but I was terribly incom- 
moded by snow that had got inside my 
clothes, 

The ewes were standing in a close 
body; one half of them were covered 
over with snow to the depth of ten 
feet, the rest were jammed against a 
brae. We knew not what to do for 
spades to dig them out; but to our 
agreeable astonishment, when those 
before us were removed, they had been 
so close pent together as to be ali touch- 
ing one another, and they walked out 
from below the snow after their neigh- 
bours ina body. If the snow-wreath 
had not broke and crumbled down 
upon a few that were hindmost we 
should have got them all out without 
putting a hand to them. This was 
effecting a good deal more than I or 
any of the party expected a few. hours 
before ; there were 100 ewes in another 
place near by, but of these we could 
only get out avery few, and lost all 
hopes of saving the rest. 

It was now wearing towards mid- 
day, and there were occasionally short 
intervals in which we could see about 
us for perhaps a score of yards, but we 
got only one momentary glance of the 
hills around us all that day. I grew 
quite impatient to be at my own charge, 
and leaving the rest 1 went away to 
them by myself, that is, I went to the 
division that was left far out on the 
hills, while our master and the plough- 
nan volunteered to rescue those that 
were down on the lower ground. [ 
found mine in miserable circumstances, 
but making all possible exertion, I got 
out about one half of them, which I left 
in a place of safety, and made towards 
home, for it was beginning to grow 
dark, and the storm was again raging, 
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without any mitigation in all its dark- 
ness and deformity. J was not the 
least afraid of losing my way, for I 
knew all the declivities of the hills so 
weil that I could have come home with 
my eyes bound up, and indeed long ere 
I got home they were of no use to me, 
I was terrified for the water, (Dougias 
Burn) for in the morning it was flooded 
and gorged up with snow in a dreadful 
manner, and I judged that it would be 
quite impassible. At length I came to 
a place where | thought the water 
should be, and fell a boring and grop- 
ing lor it with my long staff. No, I 
could find no water, and began to 
dread that for all my accuracy | had 
gene wrong. I was greatly astonished, 
and standing still toconsider, I looked up 
towaris Heaven, I shall not say for 
what cause, and to my utter amazement 
thougit [beheld trees over my head 
flourishing abroad over the whole sky. 
I wever had seen such an optical delu- 
sion betore, it was so like enchantment 
that I knew not what to think, but 
dreaded that some extraordinary thing 
was coming over me, and that I was 
deprived of my right senses. I re- 
member I thought the storm was a 
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great judgment sent on us for our sins, 
and that this strange phantasy was 
connected with it, an illusion effected 
by evil spirits. I stood a good while 
in this painful trance; at length, on 
making a bold exertion to escape from 
the fairy vision, I came all at once in 
contact with the old tower. Never in 
my life did I experience such a relief, I 
was not only all at once freed from 
the fairies, but from the dangers of the 
gorged river. I had come over it on 
some mountain of snow, I knew not 
how nor where, nor do | know to this 
day. So that, after ail, they were trees 
that I saw, and trees of no great mag- 
nitude neither, but their appearance to 
my eyes, it is impossible to describe. I 
thought they flourished abroad, not for 
miles but for hundreds of miles, to the 
utmost verges of the visible heavens. 
Such a day and such a night may the 
eye.of ashepherd never again behold, 
What befel to our literary meeting, 
and the consequenses of the storm as I 
witnessed them, must be deferred to a 
future Number. 
James Hoae. 
Eltrive, 
April 15th, evi’ 
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From the London Magazines, July 1319. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 

La Pvace has given the foliowing results, 
as deduced from analysis, and from the ex- 
grr 2 made with the pendulum in both 

emispheres. 

| Phat the density of the strata of the ter- 
restrial spheroid increases from the surface to 
the centre. 

2. That the strata are very nearly regular- 
ly disposed around the centre of gravity* of 
the earth. 

8. That the surface of this spheroid, of 
which the sea covers a part, has a figure alit- 
tle different from what it would assume in 
oan of the laws of equilibrium, if it became 

uid. 

4. That the depth of the sea isa small 
fraction of the difference of the two axes of 
the earth. + 

5. That the irregularities of the earth, and 
the causes which disturb its surface, have ve- 
ry little depth. 





* Rather say centre of motion.---Ep. 
+ That is, an effect of rotation, and of the 
laws of metion.---Ep. 





‘ S That the whole earth has been originally 
uid. 

These results (he says) ought to be placed 
among the small number of truths which geo- 
logy presents ; and, in truth, they are so ma- 
ny résults of the theory of motion published 
in this miscellany, ond, have been expressed 
nearly in the same terms. 

It is known, that the inclination of the lu- 
nar equator to the ecliptic is constant, and 
that its descending node coincides with the 
mean ascending node of the moon’s orbit ; and 
Lz Place has recently shown, that these re- 
sults are not affected by the secular equations 
of the moon’s inean motion, nor by the secu- 
lar displacements of the ecliptic. M. Pois- 
son has shown, that they are likewise not 
moditied by the secular equation which af- 
fects the mean motion of the moon’s node, 
but that they correspond to the mean veloc- 
ity of rotation, and a mean state of the lunar 
equator. The theory indicates, that this ve- 
locity, as well as the inclination of the equa- 
tor, and the distance of its node from that of 
her orbit, are subject to periodical inequali- 
ties. La Grange has expressed in bis formu- 
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je the principal inequalities of the velocity 
of rotation; and M. Poisson has very recent- 
ly determined the inequalities of the inclina- 
tion and of the node. 


ANCIENT CITY DISCOVERED. 


In the year 1772 excavations were made, 
by order of the French government, in the 
' small hill of Chatelet in Champagne, on the 
site ofa Roman town destroyed in the wars 
of Attila, but preserved in part by being cov- 
ered with earth. Many of the curious arti- 
cles there found are preserved in Paris in the 
house of AbbeTersan, a veteran of fourscore, 
who is occupied in getting engravings from 
them for general circulation. An official re- 
port by M. Grignian presents some interest- 
ing details, respecting this excavation. The 
semains of about 90 houses, 8 small crypts or 
rubterranean chapels, with a number of cel- 
lars, cisterns and wells, were discovered. 
The streets, which were regularly paved, 
and quite straight, were only from 15 to 20 
feet in width: the pavement, where the 
stones were uneven, was cemented with river 
pebbles, or gravel. The houses were oblong, 
and were founded on a bed of stones bound 
together withlime. Only the better houses 
had crypts, which were all nearly of one 
form, some only 7 feet by 8; others 9 by 15: 
the descent to them was by stone stairs, and 
the light was admitted by two openings. The 
cisterns were in diameter from 6 to 8 feet ; 
in depth 15to 18. Some circular openings, 
resembling wells, but probably drains (as 
there are nosprings in the hill), were found ; 
fragments of beautiful pottery were found in 
thein, thrown in, as is supposed, by the slaves, 
to conceal their awkwardness from their 
masters. Water-pipes made of wood, some 
of them bound with iron, were found; also 
medals, fragments of statues, geblets, spoons 
of various shapes---some oval, others circular; 
lamps, rings, pins, amulets, weighing-scales, 
surgical instruments, locks and keys. The 
keys were come of copper, some iron, the 
smaller on rings, and many of them like those 
now in use. Wheels, nails, dishes, knives, 
and scissars, were likewise found ; also many 
oa of iron which had escaped decay by 

eing covered with hard lime ; likewise pie- 
cesof bone, and styli for writing on wax ta- 
bles, of from 3 to rd inches in length. Many 
fragments of glass were collected, and of a 
quality which showed that the manufacture 
was by no means in astate of infancy.---Gent, 
Mag. June 1819. 


DR. JOHNSON. 

The most triumphant record of the 
talents and character of Johnson, is to 
be found in Boswell’s life of him. 
The man was superior to the author. 
When he threw aside bis pen, which 
he regarded as an incumbrance, he be- 
came not only learned and thoughtful, 
but acute, witty, humourous, natural, 
honest, hearty, and determined. It is 
to be observed, that Johnson’s collo- 
quial style was as blunt, direct, and 
downright, as lis style of studied com- 
positions was involved and circuitous. 
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His good deeds were as many as his 
good sayings. His domestic habits, his 
tenderness to servants, and réadiness to 
oblige his friends; the quantity of 
strong tea that be drank to keep down 
sad thought; his many labours, reluct- 
antly begun and irresolutely laid aside ; 
his honest acknowiedgment of his own, 
and indulgencies to the weakuess of 
others; all these, and innumerable oth- 
ers, endear him to the reader, and must 
be remembered to his lasting honour. 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 

The justly celebrated Lessing was 
frequently very absent. Having miss- 
ed money at different times without be- 
ing able to discover who took it, he de- 
termined to put the honesty of his ser- 
vant to a trial, and left a handful on his 
table. “Ofcourse you counted it 2 
said one of his friends. ‘Counted it? 
said Lessing, rather embarrassed, ‘no ; 
I forgot that.’ 

The following is a similar trait. In 
a public sale there was a book which 
Lessing was very desirous of possessing. 
He gave three of his friends, at differ- 
ent times, a commission to buy it at any 
price. They accordingly bid against 
each other till they bad got as far as 90 
crowns; there having been no other 
bidder after ten crowns. Happily one 
of them thought it best to speak to the 
others, when it appeared that they all 
had been bidding for Lessing, whose 
forgetiulaess in this instance cost him 
80 crowns. 

SCRUPLE OF CONSCIENCE. 

An old German Knight, in the first 
half of the 17th century, when enor- 
mous goblets were among the chief or- 
naments of the rooms and tables of the 
nobles, sat once at table next to his 
young wife in a numerous company, 
where the bottle went continually round, 
and alarge goblet was to be emptied 
each time, on pain of being contemned 


as a false brother by the guests, who — 


were used to be very strict in this point. 
The wife, who had received a more 
pol.shed education, whispered to her 
husband, when it again came to his turo 
to empty an enormous glass, to pour the 
wine secretly under the table. “The 
others will see it,” said he. His wife, 
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therefore, just as he was raising the 
lass to his mouth, snuffed out the can- 
dle, and repeated her request. Instead 
of complying, he said, with a kind of 
solemnity, “* God sees it,” and emptied 
his goblet. 
GOATS OF KIRGUIS. 

The Russian privy counsellor,D’En- 
gel, who is governor of Theodosia, is 
said to have found in the Crimea the 
true breed of the goats of Kirguis,whose 
wool, according to the testimony of 
French manufacturers, particularly M. 
Terneaux, is the same as that of the 
goats of Thibet. M. Joubert, during 
the journey which be made into the 
Crimea, discovered that the goats there 
were the same as those which he had 
purchased among the Kirguis ; the breed 
had, in fact, al an anterior period, been 
imported from the Kirguis into the Cri- 
mea. This discovery is expected to 
have a great influence on the fabrication 
of fine shawls in Europe. 

BUONAPARTE’S TOILET. 


At the late sale of curiosities at Mr. Bor- 
Lock’s Museum, the articles taken by the 
Pruss'ans, in Flanders, belonging to Napo- 
leou, were eagerly boughtup. The follow- 
ing statement of the prices g:ven for some of 
the things, will serve to shew in what esti- 
mation ther: relies are held : 

The worn.out carriage...£168 0 0 

Small opera-glass....... 5 5 0 

Toof® Brush .....cccce ; $13 

SanG- POR . «. . vies wie oc - i 

Military stock or collar... 

Old sl'ppers ... 2... ceees 

Razor (common). .......-+ 

Piece of sponge ........- 

Shaving-brush........-- 
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6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
( 
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Shaving-box .....ee.e+ 0 ; 
6 


Pair of old glovés........ 
Old pocket-handkerchief . 
Many other articles were sold for prices 
equally high. 
Religious Quackery and 
FRAUD. 

April 25. Atthe Downpatrick assi- 
zes, H. Mulholland was found guilty of 
having fraudulently received bank-notes 
to the amount of 4/. the property of B. 
S. Young. The prosecutor and a con- 
stable proved that his daughter, Marga- 
ret Young, was enticed away from him 
in December last, and took with her 
some money, and several articles, the 
property of her father. She was found 
in the house of Mulholland a methodist, 
to whose sect she had turned. The 
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Judge observed in his Charge, “ This 
is a case of great enormity ; the prose- 
cutor’s daughter is carried away from 
him by night, under the influence ofa 
set of ignorant hypocrites, who, at their 
class meetings, and by letters (such as 
one read at the trial) attack the weak 
mind ofan innocent girl, not 19 years 
of age—a letter subversive of religion, 
perverting the gospel, ad making it 
destructive of the happiness of families, 
Suppose any of you, Gentlemen of the 
Jury, to have a daughter carried away, 
as the prosecutor’s daughter was, what 
would be your feelings? a daughter 
whom he had instructed in the princi- 
ples of his own religion. It appeared 
that the prosecutor was a Presbyterian: 
for his part, he rejoiced that in this free 
country all religious persuasions were 
tolerated ; but a set of fanatics were 
not satisfied with professing their own 
religion, but must go about to make 
proselytes to a religion exemplified in 
the letter just read—a religion whose 
professors always had Jesus in their 
mouths to forward their designs on the 
weak and the unwary.” Mulholland 
was then sentenced to twelve months 
imprisonment. 

At Flint assizes, an impostor was 
convicted of obtaining money under 
false pretences, by taking fifteen shil- 
lings of a deluded farmer, who was 
made to believe that his name had been 
put into, or recorded in, a sort of local 
or parish Hell ; and that, while it con- 
tinued there, he could not prosper. The 
impostor undertook to get the man’s 
name out of this bottomless pit or hell 
for fifteen shillings ; and prayers, invo- 
cations, and psalm-singing, were resor- 
ted to for the purpose. He was sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, as a 
warning to all others, who first persuade 
ignorant people that their names are 
damned in a well, and then for certain 
rewards undertake to get them out, by 
similar means to those used by this 
Welch impostor. The speeches of the 
counsel on both sides were pregnant 
with wit and humour, and the address 
of the judge, in passing sentence, was 
calculated to diminish the impostures of 
like kind, of which the vulgar in every 
part of England are the miserable dupes. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 

Mr. Henderstrom has discovered, in 
New Siberia, the claws of a bird mea- 
suring each a yard in length ; and the 
Yakuts assured him they had frequent- 
ly, in their hunting excursions, met 
with skeletons, and even’ feathers, of 
this bird, the quills of which were large 
enough to admit a man’s arm. ‘This 
is a strong fact in support of the tradi- 
tion that the earth was formerly inhab- 
ited by giants; for men not exceeding 
ourselves in stature would have been 
helpless against birds of prey of this 
magnitude, Captain Cook mentions 
having seen a monstrous bird’s-nest in 
New Holland, on alow sandy island in 
Endeavour River, with trees upon it, 
and an incredible number of sea-tow] : 
he found also an eagle’s nest with 
young ones, which he killed, and the 
nest of some other bird, of a most enor- 
mous size: it was built with large 
sticks upon the ground, and was no less 
than six and twenty feet in circumfer- 


ence, and two feet eight inches high. 
ASSASSIN A'TION. 

A dreadful crime bas spread consternation 
in Berlin; it has made the greatest impres- 
sion, as people think they recognize ia it the 
same kind of delusion which placed in the 
hand of Sands the daggerof anassassin. Dr. 
Neumaa, physician to the Hospital La Chan- 
té, had just lain down in bed with his wife, 
when the latterseizinga kitchen knife,which 
she had concealed under the bed-clothes, 
stabbed him in the breast. The Doctor leap- 
ed out of bed, and calied for help. His ser- 
vant came ; but, being terrified, lost all pre- 
sence of mind, andranaway. Mrs. Neuman 
pursued her husband, and in spite of his re- 
sistance, wounded him in 17 places. One 
wound only is thought to be mortal. The 
guard at last mastered this fary. She merely 
said to the magistrate who interrogated her, 
** What I have done it was my duty to do.” 
This deliberate cruelty is the more astonish- 
ing, because, till this time, the woman had 
lived on very good terms with her hasband, 
by whom she had several children. She 
earnestly desires that she may not be suppo- 
sed to be mad ; however, from the nature of 
her conversation, and the choice of her hooks, 
an opinion seems to be entertained, that this 
unhappy woman indulged in intricate specu- 
lations,which may have disordered her brain, 
after having depraved her moral character. 

BRAZIL CURE FOR THE DROPSY. 

The natives in the interior of Brazil use an 
infusion of the root of a plait, somewhat re- 
sembling ipecacuanha, with great effect in 
the cure of dropsy, and indestroying the dan- 
gerous effects produced by the poison of ser- 


pents. 


BRAZILIAN TRAVELLERS. 
At this moment, scientifiic travellers are 
traversing Brazil, under the protection of the 
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Portugueze, and at the expence of the Aus 
trian, Bavarian, and Tuscan Governments. 
On the part of Austria, the foilowmng are em- 
ployed: 1. Professor Mikan, for natural his- 
tory in general, and botary in particular; 2. 
Dr. Pohl, as mineralogist; 3..M. Natterer, 
for zoology ; 4. Schott, as gardener; 5. M. 
Soeher, as huntsman; 6 M. Ender, as land- 
scape-painter; 7. M. Buchberger, as botani- 
cal painter; and M. Frick, as natural-histo- 
ry painter. On the part of Bavaria, |. Dr. 
Spix, as zoologist ; and 2. Professor Martin- 
us, as botanist. On the part of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, Dr. Rasdi, a naturalist. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 
A singular accident occurred a short 
time ago inStaffordshire ; two men were 
employed, in the neighbourhood of the 
Pottery, to divide a field with posts and 
rails; while they were at work, a horse, 
which was in the pasture came wanton- 
ly galloping towards them, and went 
with such force against the rail at which 
they were employed, as to break it in the 
centre; eaca of the brokea parts struck 
its man with so much vicience as to 
break one of the legs of each, and it 
was some time belore their unfortunate 
situation was discovered. 


A gardener in the neighbourhood of 
Dumfries lately sold a cow to a butcher 
in that town, which was killed. Inthe 
second stomach of the animal was 
found an old-fashioned silver spoon, in 
a perfect state of preservation, This 
spoon was soon recognized hy the 
owner, who had missed it nearly a 
twelvemonth ago ; and who certainly 
never dreamed that the pilferer, upon 
whom she had bestowed so many mal- 
edictions, was a four-footed animal, 


IMPORTANT NAUTICAL EXPERIMENT. 


May 28th, Mr. Trengrouse, from Cornwall, 
made an experiment with his apparatus for 
eden Bar w.. lives 'n cases of shipwrec. on tie 
Serpentine river,at the station of the Royal 
Humane Society, before many members of 
that insti‘ut:on., 

Mr. Trengreuse stated, that various calcu- 
lations had been made of the numbers of Bri- 
tish lives lost thro’ shipwreck, the lowest of 
which exceeded 3,000 annually. He had 
himself witnessed many shipwrecks, and a- 
mong others, that of tis majesty’ ship Anson, 
when upwards of 100 of her officers and men 
prematurely perished within a few yards of 
the shore: and that this circumstance, which 
occurred in 1807, led him to contrive means 
to prevent such excessive waste of human 
life ; that be was st:ll pursuing his plan, and 
had matured itso far as to produce the ap- 
paratus under examination tien, and which, 
from its portab:lity (being all contained ina 
small chest), was calculated for, and intended 
to become, a convenient part of every ves- 
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sel’s equipment, thus putting the means of 
preservation into the seamen’s own hands, 
and thereby enabling themselves wherever or 
whenever distress might assatl them. 

Mr. Trengrouse fired two small rockets, 
with lines attached te them, neither of which 
went across the water, but shewed the prin- 
ciple of his plan, and went far enough 
indeed to have opened communication with 
the shore, in scores of cases which have re- 
cently occurred upon our own coasts. 

Mr. Trengrouse then fired a larger rocket, 
which went in fine style to a considerable 
distance over the lofty trees on the opposite 
side of the river, taking with it one ball of 
line, upwards of 200 yards long, and great 
partof another. The line was of that size 
and strength as enabled a man who was ina 
boat about the middle of the river, to haul the 
boat toshore. By this line a larger one 
(from a reel in the apparatus chest) was haul- 
ed across the water, and two rollers applied 
(which are so constructed as to be put ov after 
the rope was fast ateach end), and obtained 
great applause from several naval officers, 
who minutely examined them. To the hooks 
of the rollers was suspended a chaise volante, 
into which a man got, having on one of Mr. 
Trengrouse’s life spensers (being a sort of 
cork jacket, of hisown contrivance) ; in this 
he was hauled along the rope with great ra- 
pidity till about half way across the river, 
when, either through some defect or by some 
accident, the baul:ng line broke, and preven- 
ted further process in this part of the experi- 
ment. The man then disengaged himself 
from the chaise, and the buoyancy of the 
Spenser kept him, head and shoulders, above 
water; he then swam about, and afterwards 

ot into a boat and rowed very freely, shew- 
ing, that the spenser being on did not mate- 
rially interrupt the use of his limbs in the wa- 
ter or out of it; while its buoyancy affords 
preservation from drowuing, and its con- 
struction protects the body from blows of 
floating wreck, or from blows against rocks. 

Mr. Trengrouse’s missile line was also 
highly approved of, which admits of being 

rejected to some considerable distance, 
rom the very advantageous manner of his 
airanging the line. It may be rendereda 
pecerenrens in cases of boats upsetting in 

arbour, or passing from one vessel to an»th- 
er, oralongside, or of men falling over- 
board, &c. 

SUPERSTITION. 

A case ofhorrible superstition is related in 
the last French papers: some persons opened 
a tomb in the department of the Aine, cut off 
the head of a person just buried, and boiled it 
for more than an hour in apot; in the hope 
that after this operation, the head would point 
out to them the lucky numbers in the Lotte- 
ry! 

MELANCHOLY FATE OF MADAME BLANCHARD, 
THE CELEBRATED AERONAUTE. 

Paris, July 6.---The extraordinary féte 
which had been for some time announced to 
take pnes this evening at Tivoli, has been 
signalized by a shocking catastrophe. 
Among the numerous specticles which had 
been announced to the public, was the ascen- 
sion of Madame Blanchard ina luminous 
balloon furnished with fireworks. 

Accordingly, at half-past ten, this intrep- 
id aéronaute, clothed in white, with a hat 
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and plumes of the same colour, mounted her 
car. Ata given signal the balloon ro.e, but 
so slowly that part of the fireworks came in 
contact with the surrounding trees Howev- 
er, by throwing out some ballast, Madame 
Blanchard soon rose rapidly The asceusion 
was illuminated by Bengal iights ; the aéro- 
naute waved her flag, and the air resounded 
with acclamations. On asudden the balloon 
entered a slight cloud, which completely 
obscured the Bengal lights. Madame Blan- 
chard then set the match to the fireworks, in 
order that they might produce the expected 
effect ; when it was perceived that some rock- 
ets took a perpendicular direction towards 
the balloon, and set fire to the bottom of it. 
Immediately a dreadful blaze struck terror 
into the hearts of all the spectators, leaving 
them in but little doubt as tothe deplorable 
fate of the unfortunate aéronaute. 4 

It is impossible to describe the scene which 
Tivoli now presented. Cries of lamentation 
burst from all sides ;_ numbers of females fell 
into convulsiens---consternation was depict- 
ed in every face! 

Some gens-d’ armes rode at full gallop to- 
wards tie part where 1 was supposed the fall 
might take place; and in about a quarter of 
au hour afterwards they returned to Tivoli, 
with the lifeless body of Madame Blanchard. 
She fellin Rue de Provence, at the corner 
of Rue Chaussat; she was in hercar, envel- 
oped in the network which had attached it 
to the balloon. ‘This unfortunate lady was 
about 45 years of age. 

Paris Papers of the 8th contain the follow- 
ing new details respecting the abovemen- 
tioned unfortunate event. It appears Dow 
certain, that the fire in Madame auchard s 
balloon arose from negligence in leaving 
open the valve, which allowed the gas to es- 
cape, and communicate with the net for the 
fireworks. The unfortunate aéronaute fell 
on the roof of a house (No. 16), in the street 
Provence. The roof was broken to the ex- 
tentof four or five feet in circumference. 
The inhabitants of the house say they heard 
dreadful cries. Madame Blanchard fell af- 
terwards from the roof into the street ; and 
this last fall was that which appears to have 
caused her death. At the moment they rats- 
ed her up she uttered some sighs. A_ tatter 
of the balloon was still attached to the car. 
The unfortunate lady was conveyed with all 
speed in a chair to Tivoli, where some physi- 
cians endeavoured, but in vain, to resture 
her to animation. She had received no tn- 
jury from the flames, and ber clothes were 
untouched. Her hat and one of her shoes 
were found upon the house. The different 
reports agree in saying that Madame Blan- 
chard, commonly so courageous, Was agita~ 
ted by sinister presentiments, At the mo- 
ment of her ascent she said tou a person neat 
her---‘* I know not why, but Lam net tran- 
quiltoday.” The body of this unfortunate 
lady was carried yesterday from Tivoli ta 
her house. They have found among her pa 
pers a will, by waich she has left her proper- 
ty, amounting to 50,000 francs, to the daugh- 
ter of one of her friends, aged about eizht 
years. She had herself no children. The 
coliection made for her heirs will now erect 
a monument.---Her remains have been tnter- 
red in the cemetery of Father La Chaise; she 
being ef the Protestant religion. 
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SEA CLAMM. 

Among the contributions to general know- 
ledze,made by the historian of the expedition 
to Baffin’s Bay (Capt. Ross,) not the least in 
value 1s his account of the instrument inven- 
ted by himself, for taking the sound.vgs at 
any fathomable depth. The following is a 
discription of the structure and operation of 
this machine, the Sea Clamm, as it has been 
called by its inventor :---It is ‘a hollow par- 
allelogram of cast iron, (1 ewt.) 18 inches 
long, six by six, and four by five inches wide. 
A spindle passes through it, to a joint of 
which the forceps are attached and kept ex- 
tended by a joint bolt : when the belt touch- 
es the ground the forceps act and are closed 
By a Cast iron ap ae slipping down the spin- 
die, and keeping fast the contents till brought 
up for examination. 

By this instrument the deepest: soundings 
ever reached in Baffin’s Bay, were taken at 
1050 fathoms ; and it was ascertained that 
the bottom of the sea, like the laud, was very 
mountainous, The mud was extremely soft : 
lat. 72. 23. 

‘** The instrument came up completely full, 
containing about six pousds of mud, mixed 
with a few stonesand some sand. Although 
this mud was a substance toappearance much 
coarser than that which we had before ob- 
tained, it was alsoof a much looser nature, 
and had in it no insects or organic remains : 
but a small star-fish was found attached 
to the line below the point marking 800 fath- 
oms, The instrament took 27 minutes to de- 
scend the whole distance. When at 500 fath- 
oms, it descended at the rate of one fathom 
per second, and when near 1000 fathoms 
down, it took one second and a half per fath- 
om.’ 

It took an hour “ for all hands” to get it 
up again from this prodigious depth, and the 
result of the experiments, by the self regis- 
tering thermometer which it took down, pro- 
ved that the water was colder in proportion 
asithecame deeper: The temperature at 
660 fathoms was 25 and ahalf; at 400, 28 ; 
at 200, 20 ; and 100, 30. 

ROAST BEEF AND PLUM PUDDING. 

Lately at Paignton Fair, near Torbay, a 
plum-pudding, of an extraordinary size, was 
prepared and placed en a car, fancifully 
decked with ribbands, laurel, &c. and drawn 
through the town by eight oxen; it was then 
cut up, and distributed amoug the populace, 
conformably to an ancient custom, neglected 
many years, but thus pleasantly revived. An 
immense concourse from the neighboring par- 
ishes assembled to witness the ceremony, and 
enjoy the amusements of the fair. The ingre- 
cients which composed this massy pudding 
were 400Ib. of flour, 170Ib. of beef suet, 140Ib. 
of raisins, and 20 doz, of eggs: it had been 
kept constantly boiling ina brewer’s furnace, 
from Saturday moroing until Tuesday morn- 
ing ; tin pipes were passed through it to con- 
vey the heat, so that the middie and every 
part should be thoroughly dressed. 

BONE MANURE. 

A Stamford paper, referring to the arrival 
of several vessels at Grimsby from the conti- 
nent with bones, observes, that the eagerness 
of English agriculturists to obtain this manure, 
and the cupidity of foreigners in supplying it, 
is such as to induce the latter pore i to rob 


the sepulchres of their forefathers. Bones 
of alldescriptions are imported; but what 
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confirms the above observation is, that pie- 
ces of half-decayed coffin tire are found a- 
mongst them; and those skilled in anatomy 
have no hesitation in pronouncing many of 
the bones to have belonged to human sub- 


jects. Our brave countrymen who fell at 


Waterloo, and were there consigned 1 un- 
distinguished thousands to huge graves, there 
isno doubt (from the nature of the traffic 
which is carried on) have,after laying down 
their lives in defence of the liberties of their 
country, had their ashes used for enriching 
the soil. 
DENMARK. 

The Lancasterian system of education has 
been established at Copenhagen, by order of 
the king. 

Gymnasty forms an important feature of 
Danish education. Several po es have been 
taughtio plunge to adepth of twenty feet 
in the water ; to swim wnder the surface 
for 100 yards ; and even to swim with their 
clothes on, armed, and with a man on their 
shoulders. About 2000 persons have been 
taught toswim in this way, at Copenhagen, 
during the last year. 

A Danish captain has invented a new rock- 
et, which ascends to a prodigious height, 
and may be seen at sea at a distance of 100 
miles. 

FRENCH STATUES. 

The king has ordered the execution of the 
following statues ; Pascal, Montaigne, Bos- 
syet, Corneille, Racine, Lafontaine, and 

ontesquieu. They are to be erected in 
the towns in which those illustrious men were 
born. 

CURE OF DROPSY. 

One of the principal occurrences of the 
past month, in the practice of the Reporter, 
has been a remarkable cure of dropsy of the 
chest; remarkable, from the circumstance 
that every thing proclaimed the speedy issue 
of the disorder in death, but which, on the 
contrary, has terminated in apparently 
complete and radical recoyery. The round 
of medicine had, in this case, been runino 
vain; and,asalast and almost hopeless re- 
sort, recourse was had to the newly-employ- 
ed plant---the pyrola umbdellata, with small 
doses of elaterium. To the use of the former, 
the Reporter wasled, from its alleged vir- 
tues of evacuating effused fluids without pro- 
ducing debility ; and thelatter was prescrib- 
edin consequence of its decided effects in 
former hydropic cases, but more especially 
in abdominal dropsy. To whichdrug might 
most justly be attributed the cure, in the pre- 
sent instance, the writer will not take upon 
himself to determine ; but he feelsconvinced, 
that elaterium is not appreciated to the ex- 
tent ofits deservings. It is indeed, when 
properly applied, an heroic remedy; and 
the Reporter is glad toembrace the present 
opportunity of recommending to his profes- 
sional readers a valuable memoir on this med- 
icine by his friend Dr. Clutterbuck, which 
was recently read before the Medical Socie- 
ty of London, and which will appear in the 
Medicai Repository for the present month. 

Much has been said on the uncertainty of 
elaterium, with respect to its individual oper- 
ation ; but Dr. C, it will be seen, has traced 
the origin of this uncertainty to an errone- 
ous mode of preparing the plant for medici- 
pal prescription. . Uwins, M. D. 

Thavies Inn ; June 20, 1819. 
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POPULATION OF LONDON. 

It appears from official documents that 
London within the walls contained, in 1701, 
139,300 inhabitants ; in 1750, 87,000; in 1801, 
78,000 ; and in 1811, only 57,700---Italso ap- 
pears, that in 1813, London within the walls 
contained 97 parishes, having 67 churches, 
anda eoiedes of only 55,484 persons ; 
while Westminster and its liberties, South- 
wark, and 12 outparishes of the metropolis, 
contain 27 parishes, 27 churches, and a popu- 
lation of 686,655 persons ! 


AMERICAN ENTERPRIZE. 

The port of Liverpool exhibited, within 
the month, the phenomenon of an American 
steam-vessel, which had been navigated by 
that agency across the Atlantic ! 


POPISH PROCESSIONS. 

The King of the Netherlands has interdict- 
ed all the numerous Popish processions, ex- 
cepttwo; the one to take place on the Sun- 
day after Corpus Christi Day, and the other 
to be left to the choice of the Bishops. 


CLERICAL INDUSTRY. 

A venerable minister of the establishment, 
in Derbyshire , walked 24 miles, did duty at 
three churches, by reading prayers and 
preaching fourtimes; he also baptized an 
infant, and churched the mother; published 
the banns of one couple, married another, 
and interred acorpse. He isseventy years of 
age ! 

RED sNow. 
The discovery of red snow, though extreme- 
ly curious, is not altogether new, as will be 

erceived from the following passage, which 
is extracted literally from the Ist vel. Les 
Merveilles et Beautes de la Nature en France, 
by M. Depping. The only difference which 
appears to exist between the snow discovered 
by Capt. Ross in the arctic regions, and the 
snow found in Europe, alluded to in the fol- 
lowing extract, is, that the snow of the fro- 
zeu regions is of a very deep colour, at least 
if we may rely on the statements of the pub- 
lic popes, whilst the other is only slightly 
tinged with light red. It is of little conse- 

uence whether this difference arises from 
the colouring matter being more abundant in 
the former than in the latter, or whether the 
two colours are produced by different sub- 
stances. If the snow brought by Capt. Ross 
derives its hue, as is supposed, from the ex- 
crement of myriads of birds, all doubt is re- 
moved; butthere is reason to believe, that, 
on the mountains of Europe, the red colour 
of the snow proceeds from anether cause. 
The extract from M. Depping’s work is as 
follows :---“* Red Snow is sometimes found 
on very high mountains during great thaws. 
Saussure has observeg it on the Alps, and M. 
Raymond onthe Pyrenees, at the height of 
from 2000 to 2500 yards.* tis only during 
the spring season that the furrows, traced by 
the melted ice on the snow, are tinged with 
a light shade of pink. This shade becomes 
darker in parts where there is a junction of 
several furrows, and it even deepens to the 
tone of carmine, where numerous springs had 
dislodged the powder by which the colour is 
produced. Saussure was ata loss how to ac- 
count for this phenomenon; he, however, 





* ** Memoirs of the Institute of France, 
Physical and Mathematical Section.” 
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supposed it to proceed from the seminal 
powder of certain plants pecaliar to high 
mountains; but M. Raymond attributes it, 
with more probability, to the mica, which 
abounds among the Alps and Pyrenees, and 
which, being probably reduced to powder 
during the melting of the snow and ice, col- 
ours the water by which it is washed away. 


LUNATICS. 
It appears,from retarns laid before parlia- 
ment, that there are 1156 lunatics confined in 
the different gaols, hospitals, and lunatic as- 
ylums, of England and Wales. Of these, 
655 are males, and 50] females. In Beth- 
lem hospital,the number actually confined 
is 193, viz. 107 males and 86 females. This 
return does not include private madhouses. 
By another paper, it appears there are 88 li- 
censed houses for the reception of lunatics 
in England and Wales, which contain 2545 
lunatics, making a total of $701. 


MACHINERY. 
It has been held, where certain parts of 
a machine has been put up by the tenant da- 
ring his term, and were capable of being re- 
moved without either injuring the other 
arts of the machine or the building, and 
ad been usually valued between the outgo- 
ing and incoming tenants, that they were the 
goods aud chattels of the out-going tenant, 
for which he might maintain trover. 


NEW PERIODICAL WORKS. 

A fourth philosophical journal bas been 
commenced under the auspicious direction 
of Drs. Jamieson and Brewsrer. It would 
be invidious to institute any es be- 
tween this work and its able predecessors in 
the same line ; but, in our jadgment, the first 
number of this new journal is the richest sin- 

le specimen that we have ever seen; and 

if the future numbers can be distinguished 
by an equal opulence of materials, no jour- 
nal in Lurope will vie with this from Kdin- 
burgh. In the single department of philoso- 
phy, it will serve to enrich our universal mis- 
cellany with many valuable fragments ; and 
we can assure our readers, that, if there were 
twenty several works on as many branches of 
literature, we would do our best to incorpo- 
rate in our pages the essence of a}l, while we 
trust we should continue to be behind none 
in appropriate originality. 


The fourth number of the Journal of New 
Voyages and Travels, maintains the reputa- 
tion of the three former, by a very elegant 


_ translation of CuatEeauvieux’s Travels in 


Italy,in which the author has exhibited a 
philosophical view of the rural econémy and 
manners of that delightful part ef Lurope. 
This journal appears likely to vie with the 
Monthly Magazine itself, or with the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews, in the extent 
of its circulation. 


In the press, Lays from Fairy Land; b 
John Wilson, author of the ‘* Isle of Palms, 
** The City of the Plague,” &c. 


Doth Grief e’er sleep in a Fairy’s breast ? 
Are dirges sung in the Land of Rest? 
Tell us, when a Fairy dies, 

Hath she funeral obsequies ? 

Are all dreams there, of woe and mirth, 
That trouble and delight on earth ? 
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OBITUARY. 

In his 104th year, Mr. Goodacre, an oys- 
ter dredger, of Saltfleet, Lincolnshire. He 
retained all his faculties to the last, and walk- 
ed, about 10 days since, to Louth (14 miles), 
and returned the next day. 

_ In Poiand-street, aged 87, the Rev. W'1- 
liam Strickland, -head of ‘the ancient 
family of Strickland, of Sizer, We-tmore- 
land. He made over, at an early.age, to his 
youoger brother (grandfather to the present 
repres*ntative of the family, Charles Strick- 
land Standish, esq.) the whole of his patri- 
mo ial inheritance, reserving only a small 
annuity, and retired tothe Eaglish Jesuits’ 
College at St. Oners, where he embraced 
the ecclesiastical state as a member of that 
society. After the suppression of the Order 
in France, in the year 1753, he tolloweJ his 
community to Bruges, in Fianders, and was 
One of the Pro: essors in their uew College in 
that city ; and afterwards, on taeir farther 
removal to Liege, was several years Presi- 
deat of their College ia tnat Bishoprick. He 
lived to witness at length the successive ruin 
of each of these establishments, and, return- 
ing to his native land about 30 years since, 
dedicated himself entirely to the duties of the 
Ministry. 

At Greenfield, near Ampthill, aged 90, 
Wm. Burridge, labourer; a rare ins:ance of 
pedestrian servitude ; having regularly, and 

unctually to this time, for 32 years, w alked 

rom his e>ttage to bis circle of work, in 
Anpta.l! Park, averaging abdut seveo miles 
adiy, nearly 70,000 miles; which is al- 
— three times the circumference of the 
obe. 

In Sackville-street, Dublin, R. Dease, esq 
Surgeon,and Professor of Auatomy, Royal 
College of Surgeons, in that city.---The death 
of this Gentleman was occasioned by a slight 

uncture of one of his fingers, which he gave 

imself, wien dissecting. Erysipelatous in- 
flammaiion was thereby produced, which ter- 
minated in gangrene. 

Aged 109, Z) zabeth Perry, bora at Shirl- 
heath,in the parishof Eardisland, and woo 
res) ded at Streanford, H»veforishire, within 
209 yardsof the same spot, to tne day of her 
death. Her sight wasa little impiired; but 
she could eat, drink, and take snuff (of which 
_ Jatter she was partivalarly fond) to the last, 
and con!d walk about the house aad premis- 
es, with the assistance of her daughter. She 
attr:bated her protracted life to hard work 
and hard living. Sie remembered wheatat 
2s. 6d. per bushel, and mancorn (m xture of 
wheat and rye) at 18d. per bushel; meat 
from 14. to 2d. per. Ib.; and butter 2d. per 
Ib. Her elfest daughter is an active dame of 
84; her youngest son is about 60, her eldest 
grand-daughter46,and her eldest great-grand- 
child 19. 

In Dean-Street, Mr. Harlow, portrait 
and historical painter. He had recently re- 
turned from Italy. He was in the bloom of 
life, and possessed a genius for tre Art of 
Painting, which it is no extravagant pane- 

yric to say had few equals, and still fewer 

iving superiors. Asa portrait paioter, he 
Was peculiarly correct, and gave the charac- 
ter, as weil as the features, with fidelity and 
spirit... The admirable arrangement and 


powerfal efect wih which he represented 
the scene from Henry VIEL. in which Mrs. 
Siddons is the heroiae, aad all the Kemble 
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family are introduced, is a pe Fo of. 
his taste, judgment, and skill, as an historical 
painter. He passionately loved his art, and 
wasso rapid in improvement, that his most 
powerful competitors might have had reason 
to be alarmed at his progress. His portraits 
of the venerable President of the Royal 
Academy, of Northcote, Fuseli, and otrer 
Members of that Institution, are also excel- 
leat specimens of the skill and fidelity of his 
eacil. He was oot only judicious in desiga, 
ut correct as well az vivid in colouring ; 
and, considering his youth and the rapidity 
of his progress, it may be fairly said, that his 
untimely death is a severe loss to the Arts of 
this country. Asa copyist also he was enti- 
tled to high praise. Als copy of a picture of 
Rubens, some time since, might be taken for 
the original ; and hiscopy of Raphael's fa- 
mous pictare of The Transfiguration, which 
he lately painted with astonishing rapidity, 
was highly admired at Rome, where the 
original might be compared with it. Genius 
oftea owes to chance an opportunity of ac- 
quiring distinction. The following circum- 
stance is related ina memoir of the late Mr. 
Harlow, pulished ina periodical work :--- 
“ Walking with his mother once in Piccadil- 
ly, sae pointed out to him, knocking atthe 
Hake of Devonshire’s gate, Mr. Hare, the 
well known associate of his Grace, of Mr. 
Fox, and other celebrated persons, and a 
Gentleman of whom she had often spoken as 
having been an intimate friend of his father 
and family. No further attention was paid 
to the matter at the time; but Mr. Hare dy- 
ing shortly after, it became a subject of deep 
regret to the Duchess of Devonshire and oth - 
ers, that no lixenes had been taken, to pre- 
serve the memory of one so much valued. 
This, by accident, reached the ear of Har- 
low, whe told his mother, that he thought he 
cou'd execute a portrait of Mr. Hare from 
reco'lection. He accordingly set about it, 
and with very slight assistance, produced a 
picture which was universally acknowledged 
to be an admirable likeness. This extraor- 
dinary faculty never left the Artist, and he 
could almost invariably retrace from memo- 
ry such portraits as he had formerly copied. 
In one case, wheo he did so for Mr. Law- 
reace, tie work wasso perfect, that that 
geatleman refused to credit the possibility of 
its being performed without the original.” 

Ased upwards of 80,------ Stamp, esq. of 
Queenborough, who had been mayor of that 
borough several times : he is reported to have 
died worth 30,000/.: but his appearance in- 
dicated even abject poverty; he has left no 
issue, and is said to have left his sister (the in- 
mate of a neighbouring poor-house) the in- 
terest of only 500/.; the rest to persons of no 
kin; he put on a new suit of clothes to die in. 
The deceased was inthe habit of going to 
Sheerness every Saturday, and going from 
shop to shop to save a penny. 

At Standon, Herts, Richard Goff, at the 
extraordinary age of 113 years! He has left 
a wife in her 47th year, and three children, 
the eldest of whom is but 17, and the youag- 
est two years and ahalf old. _ Goffis a native 
of Ireland. Heattended Royston and Stort- 
ford market for many years. His hair and 
beard were very white, which gave hima 
patriarchal appearance; and he appeared 
sensible to the last. His portrait has lately 
been published, 
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POETRY. 


a 
Extracted from the Engiish Magazines, Aug. 1819, 


LINES 
Written on the Platform at Berne, October 1818. 
BY MISS PORDEN. 


[The noble city of Berne, the capital of 
Switzerland, is built upon a high peninsula, 
formed by the river Aar. The Platform is 
a public waik shaded with trees, by the side 
of its fine cathedral, and the view thence is 
magnificent. On the left, the houses of the 
patric.ans crown the southern ridge of the 
peninsula hill above mentioned, with their 
gardens sloping in terraces to the bank of the 
river. The Aar is a broad and beautiful 
stream, nearly as blue as the Rhone; and 
the green hills on its farther side form a de- 
lightful foreground to the whole chain of the 
Bernese Alps, glittering in eternal snow, and 
de‘ ying at once the pen and the pencil to give 
an idea of their magnitude and beauty. But 
as they are at a great distance, a stvong light 
is required to render them visible: the sk 
may be unclouded at Berne, and yet the mist 
may hang upon the mountains, and a stranger 
might be unconscious of their existence. 
Nay, they may be this moment glittering in 
the sun, and five minutes aft@r swept out of 
the picture. The light of the moon has not 
sufficient power to show them. } 


(FasEs days of chequer’d smiles and tears, 
Such changeful cheer as Autumn wears, 

Still have I sought this spot, to gaze 

On yon rich work of Gothic days ; 

That proud cathedral, perfect still, 

Or fairer yet, this noble hill, 

Whose ridge patrician mansions crown, 

And terraced gardens sloping down, 

Where, murmuring in its rapid flow, 

Broad winds the elear blue Aar below. 

Nor deem’d I ought might hence be seen 

Beyond that swelling slope of green, 

Than on its farther bank aspired ; 

Nor more the ravished sense required : 

But now—what vision mocks my sight ? 

Those summits of eterna) white, 

More than the eye may count, around 

Streteh’d to th’ horizon’s farthest bound! 

See Him,* whose fine and pointed horn 

Rises to meet the earliest morn 

And bask in day, while deepest night 

Still blackens each surrounding height. 

And shet whose glittering dells are known 

To sprites of middle air alone, 

The virgin, on whose frozen breast 

A shadowy eagle loves to rest, 





* The Finster-Aar-Horn, the highest of the 
Bernese Alps, remarkably slender and point- 
ed, and forming the Eastern peak of a noble 

roup. 

+ The Jungfrau, or Virgin’s- Horn, so call- 
ed from the belief that its steep sides rendered 
it inaccessible. It was, however, twice ascend- 
ed afew years since by two German gentlemen 


And spreads his mighty pinions dun 

To shield her from the amorous sun. 
When at the lingering beam he throws, 
She blushes through her waste of snows, 
And all her brother Alps around 

Are with a roseate glory crown’d. 

All save the Shreckhorn’s{ dreadful peak, 
For ever black, and bare,and bleak ; 
For nota sprite that comes to throw 
The soft and velvet veil of snow 

That dresses other heights, will dare 
To plant his vent’rous footsteps there, 

Ye mountains! have your peaks sublime 
Scern’d all the wasting power of time, 
Unchang’d since first the world began, 
*Mid all the changing fates of man! 

Eagles of Austria, Rome, and Gaul, 
Lower, for these heights have mock’d you all— 
Ye thought these realms an easy spoil ; 
They foil’d you, and shall ever foil ; 
For Freedom loves her flag to rear 
Where hills are proud, and streams are clear. 
And who that knows these velvet vales, 
These pine-clad steeps, these healthful gales, 
These giittering peaks, to conqueror’s hand 
Will ever yield the lovely land ? 

Helvetia ! trust the prophet-prayers 
A sister spirit breathes and shares ; 
Albion, tho’ distant, still alhed 
In kindred feelings, kindred pride.— 
Where winds, beneath the solar course, 
Biow with unerring, changeless force, 
The slave may fear a tyrant’s nod, 
The humbled soul may kiss the rod ; 
But here, our spirits more sublime, 

Are, like our seasons, unconfin'd ; 
There’s vigour in the changing clime, 

And freedom breathes in every wind: 


a 


ODE, 
BY LORD BYRON. 


H roam! Venice! whenthy marble 
walls 
Are level with the waters, there shall be 
A cry of nations o’er thy sunken halls, 
A loud lament along the sweeping sea ! 
If I, a northern wanderer, weep for thee, 
What should thy sons do?---any thing but 
weep: 
And yet they only murmur in their sleep. 





of the name of Meyer, who, en their second vis+ 
it, left a flag upon its summit. These lines al- 
lude to a deep and extensive shadow, thrown on 
the Jungfrau at sun-set, by its Western peak, 
which is called the Silver Horn. This shadow 
(to some eyes, at least, ) has much the form of 
an eagle. 

he Shreck-Horn, or Peak of Terror, 
which in this view appears insulated, and al- 
most pyramidical. It is so steep that the snow 
will not rest on its summit, and is believed to be 
completely inaccessible. 
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In contrast with their fathers---as the slime, 

The dull green ooze of the receding deep, 

is with the dashing of the spring-tide foam, 

That drives the sailor shipless to his home, 

Are they to those that were ; and thus they 
creep, 

Crouching and crab-like, through their sap- 
ping streets. 

Oh! agony---that centuries should reap 

No mellower harvest! Thirteen hundred 

ears 

Of wealth and glory turn’d to dust and tears ; 

And every monument the stranger meets, 

Church, palace, pillar, asa mourner greets ; 

And even the Lion all subdued appears, 

And the harsh sound of the barbarian drum, 

With dull and daily dissonance, repeats 

The echo of thy tyrant’s voice along 

The soft waves, once all musical to song, 

That heaved beneath the moonlight with the 
throng 

Of gondolas---and to the busy hum 

Of cheerful creatures, whose most sinful deeds 

Were but the overbeating of the beart, 

And flow of too much happiness, which needs 

The aid of age to turn its course apart - 

From the luxuriant and voluptuous flood 

Of sweet sensations, battling with the blood. 

But these are better than the gloomy errors, 

The weeds of aations in their last decay, 

When Vice walks forth with her unsoften’d 
terrors, ° 

And Mirth is madness, and but smiles toslay ; 

And hope is nothing but a false dela 


The sick man’s lightning haif an Laer ere 
death, 

When Faintness, the last mortal birth of 
Pain, 


And apathy of limb, the dull beginning 

Of the oad staggering race which Death is 
winning, 

Steals vein by vein and pulse by pulse away ; 

Yet so relieving the o’er-tortured clay, 

To him appears renewal of his breath, 

And freedom the mere numbness of his 
chain ;--- 

And then he talks of life, and how again 

He feels his spirits soaring---albeit weak, 

And of the fresher air, which he wouldseek ; 

And as he whispers knows not that he gasps, 

That his thin finger feels not what it clasps, 

And so the film comes o’er him---and the 
dizzy 

Chamber swims round and round---and shad- 
ows busy, 

At which he vainly catches, flit and gleam, 

Till the last rattle chokes the strangled 
scream, 

And all is iceand blackness,---and the earth 

That which it was the moment ere our birth, 


There is no hope for nations!---Search the 
age 
Of guy thoomnds years---the daily scene, 
The flow and ebb of each reeurring age, 
The everlasting to be which hath been, 
Hath taught us nought or little; still we 
lean 
On things that rot beneath our weight, and 
wear 
Our strength away in wrestling with the air ; 
For ’tis our nature strikes us down; the 
beasts 
Slaughter’d in hourly hecatombs for feasts 
Are of as high an order---they must go 
Even where their driver goads them, though 
to slaughter. 
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Ye men, who pour your blood for kings as 
water, 

What have they given your children in re- 
turn? 

A heritage of servitude and woes, 

A blindfold bondage, where your hire is 
blows. 

What! = not yet the red-hot ploughshares 
urn, 

O’er which you stumble ina false ordeal, 

And deem this proof of loyalty the real; 

Kissing the hand that guides you to your scars, 

And glorying as you tread the glowing bars? 

All that yoursires have left you, all that 
Time 

Bequeaths of free, and History of sublime, 

Spring rem different theme !---Ye see and 
read, 

Admire and sigh, and then succamb and 
bleed ! 

Save the few spirits, who, despite of all, 

And worse than all, the sudden crimes en- 
gender’d 

By the down-thundering of the prison wall, 

And thirst to swallow the sweet waters ten- 
der’d, 

Gushing from Freedom’s fountaine---when the 
crowd, 

Madden’d with centuries of drought, are 
leud, 

And trample on each other to obtain 

The cup which brings oblivion of a chain 

Heavy and sore,---in which long yoked they 
plough’d 

The sand,---or jf there sprung the yellow 
grain, 

’Twas not for them, their necks were too 
much bow’d, 

And their dead palates chew'd the cud of 

alD i--- 

Yes! the few spirits---who, despite of deeds 

Which they abhiie: confoufd not with the 
cause 

Those momentary starts from Nature’s laws, 

Which, like the pestilence and earthquake, 
smite 

But for a term, then pass, and leave the earth 

With all her seasons to repair the blight 

With a few summers, and again put forth 

Cities and generations---fair, when free--- 

For, Tyranny, there blooms no bud for thee! 


Glory and Empire! once upon these towers, 
With Freedom---godlike Triad! how ye 
sate! 
The league of mightiest nations, in those 
hours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate, 
But did not quench, her spirit---in her fate 
All were enwrapp’d: the feasted monarchs 
knew 
And loved their hostess, nor could learn to 
hate, 
Although they humbled---with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager’s worship ;---even her 
crimes 
Were of the softer order---born of Love, 
Sbe drank no blood, nor fatten’d on the dead, 
But gladden’d where her harmless conquests 
spread ; 
For these restored the Cross, that from above 
Hallow’d her sheltering banners, which in- 
cessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Cres- 
cent, 
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Which, if it waned and dwindled, Earth 
may thank 

The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 

Now, er in the ears of those who owe 

The a ‘reedom to her glorions strug- 

es 5 

Yet she But shares with them a common woe, 

And aan * the ** kingdom” of a conquering 
0e ,--- 

But knows what all--and most of all, we 

' know--- 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggles , 


The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 
O’er e aoe factions of the groaning 

giobe 5 

Venicé is crusii’d, and Holland deigns to own 

A sceptre, and endures the purple robe : 

If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chainless mountain, ’tis tut for a time, 

For tyranny of late is cunning grown, 

And in its own good season tramples down 

The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 

Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 

Are kept apart and nursed in the devotion 

Of freedom, which their fathers fought for, 
and 

Bequeath'd---a heritage of heart and hand, 

And proud distinction from each other land, 

Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s 
motion, 

As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 

Full of the magic of exploded science--- 

Still one great clime, in full and free defi- 
ance, 

Yet rears her crest, unconquer’d and sublime, 

Above the fair Atlantic !---She has taught 

Her Esau-brethren that the haughty flag, 

The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 

May strike to those whose red right hands 
have bought 

Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. Still, still, 
for ever 

Better, though each man’s life-blood were a 
river, 

That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 

Through thousand lazy channels in our verns, 

Damwm'd like the dull canal with locks and 
chains, 

And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 

Three paces, and then faltering :---better be 

Where extinguish’d Spartans still are 

ree, 

In their proud charnel of Thermopylz, 

Than stagnate in our marsh,---or o’er the 
deep 

Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 

One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 

One freeman more, America, to thee! 

——~ 


THE MINUTE BELL.* 


Tour for an hour ! 
Life needs no longer knell! 

One little hour’s brief history 

Told o’er and o’er, is all we see 

In manhood’s best and brightest scene, 

And all that yet has ever been— 

In less than one brief minute’s space 

All precious things that nature grace, 

And all that can with beauty live, 

Or wisdom teach, or greatness give, 
Have perish’d like the sounds that tell 
“Tis nothing that we lov’d so well!” 
{* By the Author of Legends of Lampidesa, Ge.) 
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Toll but one hour ! 

O, it were well for failing life, 
Could one sad hour decide its strife, 
If this frail frame of earth would pass 
As sands sink through the brittle glass ! 
Then Love, that wastes its vain excess, 
And loves its own fond uselessness, 
Might spare the ling’ring, doubting care, 
That shrinking meets the dull eye’s glare, 
And asks, yet shuns, what passes there :— 
Or leaning on the hopeless bed, 
Lifts to its breast the sinking head, 

Till the last start and sob reveal 

The icy change it dare not feel, 


Toll for an hour ! 

Love has no longer date !— 
Poor mortal! Gratitude’s frail flow’r 
Scarce blooms to grace one little hour— 
All that thy rich heart’s bounty gave 
To grasping Av’rice, could not save 
Thy spirits from a ling’ring grave— 
A burial among the hearts of stone, 
That held thee desolate and lone :— 

Thy bounty spent its balm to sate 

An envious few, and one ingrate. 


Toll notar hour! 
The hearts of brothers change to ice, 
Touch’d by the wizard Avarice ; 
And sons have ceased to bless the link 
That held them back from ruin’s brink ; 
And daughters’ eyes have gladly scann’d 
The dew that chill’d the kindest hand ! 
Yet there was one that o’er thee bent, 
To see thy life’s last ember spent— 
One friend, whose long and warm caress 
Thy hand, tho’ lifeless, strove to press— 
One that for tedious minutes gazed | 
On eyes by dim remembrance glazed, 
And waited for the last long look, 
That told when parting life forsook 
The bounteous heart and gracious eye, 
That glow’d with man’s divinity. 


And was there but that lonely one 
That would not thy damp death-bed shun? 
But one ofalljthy rich youth’s pride 
Then left to linger by thy side ? 
One comfort only found among 
The tinsel pomps, and abject throng, 
That hover’d round thy couch so long? 
Now they are gone—the gaudy crowd 
Has vanish’d like a sun-set cloud ; 
And al! that Glory has to tell, 
Is, but the echo of that bell 
Told im an hour ! v. 
ee 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


As youare an amateur of Mr. Crabbe’s 

oetry, [send you some lines which have not, 

believe, made their debut in any of his pa- 
ges ;---but they seem to me enquestiontisis 
authentic, and are, I think, a modelof accu- 
rate description, picturesque beauty, and 
nervous language. If you do not admire 
them as much as I do, I can attribute it only 
to your defective taste for the sublime. 


ARGUMENT. 
The village house---its accompaniments---the 
gate---evening beggars---the stranger---his 
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dress---he allies out---where goes---knocks 
at the door---repents his rashness---the door 
newly painted---the door gradually opened 
---the half-crown---the parlour---entrance 
therein---the beaufet---the black candelabra 
----contents of the beaufet--.-compliment 
to Fanny---—-pye-corner-----the piano---its 
bad position--- Fanny complimented once 
more---family faces---effect of curtains on 
the human frown---the sofa---who doses there 
---conversation---the dream recited--- Fanny 
« philosopher---tears of sensibility---supper. 


TALES OF THE CHAPEL. 


BOOK XLIV. 


[= at yon house—the gravel-plot before, 

The scraggy tree, the craz’d and paintiess door, 
The huge stone globe, that topping on the wall, 
For ever threats to crush you with its fall : 

Who sallies from that door, as due as eve 

Lets outs the suns of beggary to thieve ? 

Yet no thief he ;—let me describe the man : 

The brush’d black coat, spruce gloves, the pet rattan 
The beaver new, the boots of bright japan : 

Long, languid, silent, simple,—ah! ye fair, 

Look to your hearts !—I only say, Beware ! 
Where roams he now ?—like some uneasy shade, 
Gliding through darkness, where its treasure’s laid, 
To mix with sights and sounds it lov’d, and then 
Obey the heavy summons to its den. 


And now the stranger pauses, smooths his locks, 


Thinks shall he knock, and turns,—returns and 
knocks,— 


Looks sourly at the door, that solid screen 

Him and his reveries—his tea between, 

But lately muddy brown, now painted green ; 

Feels on his gloves the aforesaid verdure stick, 
Plucks off, and wipes them on the neighb'ring brick, 
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Till ere his, growling’s done, the tripping maid 
Half opes the door, and opes but half—till paid 


Then all the parlour-glories on him shine, 

The honour’d spot where they drink tea and dine, 

The broad beaufet there meets you on ther ight, 

With its two bronzes, grasping each a light ; 

Between those two fresh-whiten’d co.umns jainm’d, 

Cramm’d tight, and holding wherewith all are 
cramm’d, 

Patee and pye, bread, butter, biscuit, tea, 

All free as air, while Fanny holds the key. 

Then the piano, on the left hand fix’d, 

Luckless, the fire-place and the door betwixt; 

Huge trunk of fearful sounds, yet sure to please 

While, as before, Miss Fanny keeps the keys. 

Then leok around where thick in twiight gloom 

The daughter’s pictures threaten thro’ the room, 

The sofa by the window—ah ! whose eyes { 

Does slumber on that sefa’s back surprise ? 

Here the faint peet drops the trembling pen-- 

Before such women poets are but men ! 

But round the polish’d central table still 

Are open eyes, in kindness meant to kill ; 

And sweet low voices, breathing solemn words, 

The weighty news the village day affords. 

What stage-coach pass’d.—how many on the top,>~ 

The last new ribbon in the last new shop; 

The last night’s fright—the morning's curious dreana 

From which the teller waken’d with a scream ; 

Then biushiag at its memory, o’er her brow 

Draws the biack curls, like ebony on snow ; 

Then tries to chat, to net the endiess purse, 

Thinks of the words, *“ For better or for worse ;” 

Feels on her eye-iash the uncenscious tear, 

Sighs as if heard by none, or but one ear, 

Then, with her beating forchead on her hand, 

Dreams all her dreams again, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


POEM, of which two cantos have been 
published within the month, under the 

title of Don Juan, is considered to be from 
the pen of Lord Byron ; and it certainly in- 
dicates the powers of the same genius 
that produced Childe Harold and Bep- 
po. Great however as its literary merits un- 
doubtedly are, we fear that, in justice, its 
moral qualities must be rated very low. But 
Lord Byron does not affectto be a moral 
writer ; onthe contrary, he seems to have a 
wish to be thought otherwise ; and it is evi- 
dent from all his works, that, to the delight 
which he himself takes in the exercise of his 
own impressive talents, we are chiefly in- 
debted for the various effusions of his superb 
try. Don Juanis incomplete; the author 
intends to construct alarge poem; and we 
have no doubt will produce, ifhe perseveres, 
one of the finest epics in a gay spirit that has 
enriched any language. The story is found- 
ed on the adventures of the dramatic hero of 
the same name, and is managed with aston- 
ishing ease and libertine gaiety. The flex- 
ibility of the English language was never 
exhibited so perfectly before ; in pliability 
it now appears equal to the cartilaginous 
suppleness of the Italian, and, in agility, 
turns all the skipping graces of the French 
into shrugs and and dislocations. The defect 
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of Don Juan is the same which has been ob- 
jected to iu the other works of Lord Byron : 
much of the interest depends on the inci.ents; 
and we are apt toascribe the emotion with 
which we are affected in the perusal to the 
force of the poetry, while it is, in fact attrib- 
utable to the surprise that we feel in secing 
such topics so openly treated. Since the well- 
bred times of Pope and Addison, it has been 
the object of criticismto repress the choice 
of impure subjects ; but of late, these canons 
of criticism have undergone a revision, and 
it has beeome fashionable to recommend the 
excitement of strong emotion, as the legiti- 
mate object of Belle Lettres studies. We 
doubt the correctness of this new doctrine, 
first broached in the Edinburgh Review ; but 
this is no fit place to discuss its principles. 
Two English noblemen, however, have led 
the fashion in this respect---the Mysterious 
Mother, of Lord Orford, and the works of 
Lord Byron, are of the same species: but 
let us not be misunderstood. We do not for 
a moment think of comparing the dealer in 
toys, tea-pots, and tapestry, ‘* or any thing 


that’s his,” with the sequestered Prospero, 
who summons with equal mastership to his 
hests, the hideous Caliban of incest, and the 
quaint Ariel of pass:onless fancy. The poem 
is constructed in the eight-rhyme stanza. 
Mon. Mag. August. 














